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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Business Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
umn, 5th page, 20 cents per running line each inser- 
tion. All communications relating to advertisements 
should be addressed to W. K. MOODY, 3 Tremont 
Place, Boston. ; 

Cius Ratres—3 copies one year, $6.50; 10 copies 
one year, $20.00. ; 

Specimen copies sent on receipt Of two cent stamp 
for postage. ; 

For sale, and subscriptions received by Tue New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

Boston OrFice.—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House. and second door from Beacon Street. 

New York Orrice.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 24 
East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OrrFice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louts Orrfce.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 Norh 2d 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 

San Francisco Orrice.—At H. Snow's Liberal and 
Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 

All communications for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. ; 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Amy person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. e : 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 





POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


A CHILD’S FUNERAL, 


BY WINNIFRED WAYNE. 

In the dewy Autumn morn, 

Dreamy sunlight everywhere, 
Through the church-yard gate is borne 

Mother's darling—pale and fair! 
Mother's darling—dead and cold! 

Hidden from her sight away; 
Never more, her arms will fold 

Round her boy at close of day! 
Never see the little face, 

Thin and wan with hngering pain! 
Never more the wee arms trace 

Round her neck, their way again! 
Stranger hands have made bis bed; 

Stranger hands will lay him there; 
Cover o'er his precious head, 

Say for him the last kind prayer! 
“Naked to the earth we came;” 

“God doth give and take away;” 
“Blessed be His Holy Name!” 

Gentle, healing words they say. 
But the mother’s sorrowing heart, 

Hears not, heeds not what they say; 
Of her life she hath a part, 

Buried, with the cherished clay! 
Of her life the better part 

To the little dead one given; 
Just a little less of earth! 

Just a little nearer heaven! 
Slowly now, the earth they pile, 

Place the last sod on his bed! 
Thinks my aching heart the while, 

“If it were my Goldenhead?”’ 
Over now! A buried child! 

Weeping mother gone away— 
Through the sunshine, calm and mild, 

To her lonely home to-day! 
Drooping head, and sorrowing heart, 

Unshed tear-drops in my eye, 
Homeward, with slow step I start, 

Till my window I espy. 
There stands little **Goldenhead!”’ 

Eager, clear-eyed, peeping out; 
Joyous are the words she said— 

**“Mamma’‘s coming!"’ with a shout, 
Open wide the door she flings, 

Not a moment tripping thro’, 
Lightly to my arms she springs; 

“T was looking out for you!” 
Close I hold the darling child, 

Warm and rosy to my breast; 
Thankful kisses, tender, wild, 

On the rosebud mouth are pressed; 
“Goldenhead” is still my own! 

Love her well while yet I may; 
*Ere the Angel Death comes down, 

Sends her wings to fly away! 








THE SISTERHOOD OF REFORMS. 





I talked yesterday witha lady, still young, 
who claimed with some justice to have been 
cradled and brought up in the Anti-slavery 
movement. She remembered distinctly to 
have been taken to Anti-slavery meetings, 
with her playthings, when she was five 
years old. I cannot for myself claim any 
such early initiation as this, though my el- 
der brother published a little book on Slav- 
ery when I was but ten; and I remember 
reading it. Yet even this gives a tolerably 
long range of remembrance, as a reformer, 
and during the greater part of that period 
we have all been familiar with the phrase, 
‘the sisterhood of reforms.” 

It is often said that Women are naturally 
conservative, yet the phrase impliesthe con- 
trary. Why do we not say ‘‘the brother- 
hood of reforms”? Plainly the Genius of 
Reform is feminine. And, furthermore, a 
sisterhood implies sisters; and sisters are in- 





dividuals, not identical beings. Sisters 
must think for themselves, as other people 
must; it is only that sisters are more likely 
to think alike. And thus it should be with 
reformers. The general attitude of reform 
usually tells upon one’s whole constitution; 
so that the advocacy of one such measure 
generally puts usin a receptive attitude tow- 
ards all others. It does not make it our 
duty to embrace all others, but only makes 
it easier and more natural. Just so, it 
seems more natural for sisters to view things 
alike; but it is not their duty to do so. 

There have been men who made their 
money by selling liquor, who were yet 
faithful and consistent abolitionists; and 
other men who would scarcely have touched ‘ 
strong drink to save their lives, and yet saw 
nothing wrong in buying and selling their 
fellow-men. It was idle to talk to these 
men about ‘‘the sisterhood of reforms”; 
and they were, to a certain degree, right in 
disclaiming tt. For it was their duty to look 
at each question by itself. They had a right 
to say: ‘On certain points we are reform- 
ers; but calling a thing a reform does not 
make it a reform; if it did, we might have 
to set up the guillotine, for that was called 
so. Convince us, point by point, but we 
vannot yield any point until we clearly see 
it.” These people may misuse their philos- 
ophy, but the philosophy itself is sound. 
The right of private judgment is in the end 
more important than any particular convic- 
tion. 

One result of this is that reforms cannot 
be treated like money, and interchanged. 
Because you wish the Democratic or Re- 
publican party to take up Woman Sulfrage, 
it does not follow that you wish Woman 
Suffrage to take up Democratic or Repub- 
lican principles in return. For you are 
dealing with convictions, not with commodi 
ties; and you cannot agree with your neigh- 
bor that if he will let you convince him on 
one point, you will let him convince you 
on another. That would not be conviction 
but bargaining, or as it is sometimes called, 
log-rolling. 

There is a sense in which bargaining is 
not invariably wrong in politics, where it is 
openly and fairly done, and sacrifices no 
principle,—where the parties combining are 
not absolutely antagonistic, but merely dis- 
tinct from one another, though combining 
for a temporary purpose. It is sometimes 
the only way in which smaller parties can 
overthrow a larger one. This was the case 
with the ‘‘coalition’” which, twenty-five 
years ago, broke down the Whig party in 
Massachusetts and Ohio, and sent Sumner 
and Chase to the United States Senate. That 
came as near being a union of antagonistic 
principles as itis morally safe to go—perhaps 
nearer—but it revolutionized the nation for 
good. Its practical power lay in the fact 
that it was a coalition, not a union; and that 
thus, afterit was over, the two parties could 
go their separate way, once more. 

To take the project which suggested all 
this discussion, there is clearly no antagon- 
ism between the Temperance party and the 
Woman Suffrage party; but on the other 
hand there is no necessary identity. They 
are sisters, that is all, and have a right to 
guard their respective individualities. They 
rest on different lines of reasoning; and may 
appeal to different considerations. To at- 
tempt their union, in a strict sense, would 
be unreasonable; it would involve a loss of 
all the Woman Suffrage advocates who did 
not believe in Prohibition and of all the Pro- 
hibitionists who were not in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. But a ‘‘coalition” between 
these two parties,—preserving their organ- 
izations wholly distinct—would, I should 
say, involve no sacrifice of principle, inas- 
much as the two are not in any way antag- 
onistic. ; 

The whole question would be, therefore, 
whether such a movement would give suf- 
ficient promise of success to justify the 
trouble and even the risks in other respects. 
For one, I should doubt it, and should think 
that the time had not come. And this, es- 
pecially, in the year of a Presidential elec- 
tion, which is likely to turn on national 
questions that seem more important, in most 
minds, than any question involving one 
State alone. e @. &, 
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NEW JERSEY REFORM SCHOOL. 


The eleventh annual report of the State 
Reform School for Juvenile Delinquents, 
for the year ending October Bist, 1875, is 
just out. 

The average number of boys during the 
year has been 186. The average age when 
committed is about thirteen years. Of 
these boys, twenty-four have intemperate fath- 
ers, three, intemperate mothers, forty used to- 
bacco, sixteen used intoxicating drinks, and 





twenty-six had been arrested before. H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 


ing over the Jrish World of 12th instant, I 
came across the following item: 

The fourth annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association for the North of 
Ireland was held on January 17th, in the 
Clarence Place Hall, Belfast. Among those 
present were—the Mayor of Belfast (Mr. 
R. Boag), Mr. T. Dickson, M. P.; Mr. W. 
Johnston, M. P.; Mr. J. G. Biggar, M. P., 
and other prominent gentlemen, 

Now I wonder why women in the United 
States do not hold such meetings, or, hold- 
ing meetings, do not get men of influence to 
attend them; and why is it that the meet- 
ings, conventions, etc., are ridiculed, as the 
last one in Washington was by the reporter 
of the New York World? Surely our wo- 
men are as intelligent, energetic, and, in 
fact, equals in every way to their sisters 
across the sea. The inclosed is from the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, a paper of the 
first standing in Ireland, and as the names 
will show, the gentlemen attending are all 
prominent. Poor Ireland! I do believe if 
she was free, she would gladly give freedom 
to all, irrespective of sex. 

Like many I had a prejudice against Ire- 
land and the Irish, and only of late and af- 
ter repeated proofs have I shaken off some 
of my dislikes. But last summer I traveled 
for five months in Europe and traversed the 
best part of Ireland, all the principal cities, 
and must say that for real gallantry and hos- 
pitality the Irish cannot be equaled, The 
condition of the Irish in this country, how- 
ever, is to be deplored, and this is owing 
to the oppression which they suffered and 
are still suffering at home, from not being 
free, Every nation should be free; every hu- 
man being should be free; and until freedom 
and education shall be granted, our sex will 
be oppressed. What our girls want is self- 
reliance. It is a sad mistake that the gen- 
erality of mothers make in the education of 
the girls; they give them many of the use- 
less accomplishments and then usher them 
into society to catch husbands, and feel 
quite relieved when they are married, and 
congratulate themselves that they did a 
mother’s part for them. 

Now, Mrs. Editor, I don’t think that is 
fair; why not give the girls the chance the 
boys get? Give them as good an education, 
and if they wish for a profession, why not 
let them have it? It surely won't prevent 
them from getting married or making good 
wives either. Is it not a fact that many girls 
marry for what they call a home, and after- 
wards find out how ill-suited they are? Ev- 
ery day’s divorce court will prove what I 
say. Why is the working girl so tired of 
her miserable existence and often ends it in 
suicide? Well, the old story—poverty or dis- 
grace, and the chief cause is lack of educa- 
tion. Nearly half the criminals (female) in 
New York can only read, while one-third 
can neither read or write. Woman, natur- 
ally good, if educated would be superior to 
man, in many things—morals certainly; but 
when uneducated she is the poorest of all 
slaves. Let American women do something 
in this Centennial year that will elevate us to 
the sphere we belong in. I hold that we are 
co-workers, not, drudges; if we are the orna- 
ments of society let us be useful as well as 
ornamental. HELENA. 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICANS ON TRIAL. 


The Legislature will have a chance to 
show its hand on the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion now that a bill to that effect has been 
presented in the Senate. It provides that 
every woman who is a citizen of this Com- 
monwealth, of twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, and has the educational qualifica- 
tions required by the constitution, who shall 
have resided within this Commonwealth one 
year and within the city and town in which 
she seeks a right to vote, six months pre- 
ceeding any meeting of citizens either in 
wards or in general meeting, for municipal 
purposes, and who shall have paid by her- 
self, or her parents or guardians a State, 
county, city or town tax, which within two 
years next preceeding such meetings has 
been assessed, shall have a right to vote for 
any city or town officers and upon all muni- 
cipal questions and to hold any city or town 
office to which she may be elected or ap- 
pointed. That the Governor of the State 
is to-day a Republican and not a Democrat 
is due to the Suffrage party, who held to 
their old allegiance, notwithstanding the per- 
suasion of the other party, and half-suppress- 
ed disaffection among the rank and file. 
The nine thousand Baker votes which 
were cast, show how easily the scale could 
have been turned to re-elect Gaston. There 
is a strong movement among a large portion 
of the Suffrage party to-day, to abandon the 
Republican party on account of the usual 


| flattering hopes held out by theStateConven- 


Eprrors Womax’s Joursat.—In look. | 20M and backsliding and offishness after | 


the elections are over. The result of the 
year’s work in the Legislature will probably 
determine them.—TZuunton Gazette. 
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SCHOOL QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 


The controversy with reference to the rel- 
ative position of male and female teachers 
employed by the Dundee School Board prom- 
ises to be a somewhat lively one. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter a deputa- 
tion of female teachers was heard in support 
of their claims, and a statement by the head- 
masters regarding the proposed change in 
their position and emoluments was given in. 
It appears that all the unmarried female 
teachers, with one exception, are of opin- 
10n that a master is a superfluity, and that 
they would prefer being independent and 
responsible only to the Board, They claim 
that this arrangement would hold out great- 
er inducements to take an interest in study- 
ing the best methods of teaching; that it 
would improve their salaries and give them 
greater comfort and happiness in their work; 
that it would improve their prospects of 
promotion and release from the drudgery of 
teaching; and that the profession would be 
elevated and a higher order of teachers se- 
cured, The female teachers further contend 
that pupils would make better progress, be- 
cause they would be enabled to maintain 
better discipline in the school. All the fe- 
male teachers were agreed that the salaries 
are at present too low, except for beginners. 
The masters in their statement contend that 
the present system has not yet had a fair tri- 
al. They ‘held very strongly that alf edu- 

‘ational institutions should be managed by 
one responsible head.” With regard to the 
object of the proposed change—the securing 
of the best female teachers—it is maintained 
that, while the Board can under the present 
arrangement secure female teachers of ex- 
cellent ability, the contemplated change in 
the position and emoluments of the male 
teachers would deter men of ability from en- 
tering the profession. The masters further 
urge that the work of the senior department 
of a school is as much a drudgery as the in- 
fant and junior departments. To the ob- 
jection that the female teachers do not re- 
ceive anything like what their department 
is said to earn, the masters point out that 
the fees and government grant have been ar- 
bitrarily fixed as a matter of convenience 
both to parents and the Education Depart- 
ment, and do not represent the value of the 
work in each department. They protest 
that any alteration in the terms of their agree- 
ment would be unfair, and maintain that 
the proposed increase of salary to the fe- 
male teachers would have little or no effect 
in adding to the efficiency of the schools, 
while it would seriously lessen the power of 
the head-master to employ such a staff as 
would increase that efficiency. Atthe same 
time all are agreed that the female teachers 
should receive such an increase of salary as 
circumstances may require and the income 
of the school permit, The masters further 
state in effect that the female teachers on 
being consulted individually, with a view to 
an amicable settlement of the question, ex- 
pressed themselves as quite satisfied with 
the position they now hold in the schools, 
“and candidly admit that they do not see 
how the proposed change could be satisfac- 
torily wrought.” We understand the fe- 
male teachers are likely to have something 
to say in reply to the masters’ statement. 

Dundee Advertiser. 
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FIRST PRIZE WON BY A WOMAN. 


The second annual contest of the Colleges 
of Ohio was held at Springfield, February 
10. The first prize was awarded to Miss 
Laura A. Kent, of Calais, Vermont, a mem- 
ber of the class of ’78 of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. The subject of her 
oration was ‘‘Goethe’s Margaret and He- 
lena,” which was treated in a manner that 
showed careful study, a high degree of cul- 
ture, and maturity of thought. 

Miss Kent is endowed with rare talent as 
an elocutionist, and brought out the beau- 
ties of her production with grace and ease, 
holding the attention of the audience 
throughout. The students feel that they 
will be well represented at the inter-state 
contest to be held at Chicago, May next. 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. F. 
T. Day, of Ohio University. The next con- 
test will be held at Oberlin, in 1877. 

There were orators sent to the contest 
from nine Colleges of the State. Of all 
these nine Miss Kent was the only woman 
and, as you see, she carried off the first 
prize, which seems encouraging to all friends 
of co-education, or at least of the higher 
education of Woman. QUAE. 





Yellow Springs, 0. 


pendent. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss C. H. Dace writes very interesting 





letters for the New Age. 


Tue Misses Mutier, Max Muller’s two 


daughters, have passed successful examina- 
tions at Oxford in English, French, and 
German. 


Miss Eva Ross-Cuuren, daughter of Mrs, 
Ross-Church (Florence Marryat), has recent- 


ly made her debut on the stage in Edin- 
burgh. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs isa regular 


contributor to the Atlantic and the Jnde- 


Her Florida Sketches have been 
read far and wide. They furnish a useful 


key to those who go there for health or to 


reside, 
Mrs. ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL 
is writing a book called ‘*The Physical Ba- 


sis of Immortality.” It is to be offered to 


the ladies, department of the Centennial. 
The Putnams will also send the other works 
of Mrs Blackwell. 

Mrs. Austin G. Barnett, of West Stew- 
artstown, has raised and sold $50 worth of 
canary birds since one year ago last June, 
all the progeny of one female bird. Be- 
sides these she has given away four and has 
four left. 

Miss CeLiaA Exvizaneru HArris, of Ne- 
braska, a native of South Bend, Ind., leads 
the medical class of Boston University which 
graduated last Wednesday. Miss SARAn 
E. SuerMan, of Fitchburg, and Mrs. M. J. 
BAKER deserve honorable mention also as 
taking excellent rank in the same class. 

JENNIE JUNE writes: “Miss ALcorr is 
tall, to the infinite surprise of many of her 
admirers, who get the impression that she 
is a very little person, from her books. But 
she is a good and thoroughly charming wo- 
man, utterly free from nonsense, shams, 
pretences, a quick and intelligent observer, 
kind, and even loving to children, who in 
turn soon learn to adore her.” 

Mrs. Grimour, of Hunter's Point, while 
on a Hunter’s Point ferry-boat recently 
placed her little girl on the railing at the 
rear end of the boat. The child began to 
clap its hands and play with its mother, and 
suddenly fell into the water. The boat was 
quickly stopped, but meanwhile David Jor- 
don, a truck driver, plunged into the river 
and reached the child before it sank, and 
taking it on his back, swam toward the 
boat. A rope was thrown to him, and he, 
with his burden, was lifted upon the deck. 
He said he was glad that he had been able 
to save the child, but declined to accept the 
money which had been collected, 

Miss Lucy HAs, the oldest inhabitant of 
Plymouth, died at the residence of her 
brother, the IIon, Artemus Hale, on Satur 
day morning, the 5th inst., in the ninety- 
ninth year of herage. Until within a few 
days, when she had an accidental fallin her 
room, she was in the possession of her fac- 
ulties to a remarkable degree, and appeared 
likely to see her hundredth anniversary. 
Few are permitted to enjoy such length of 
days, or with so unclouded a vision to so 
serenely and cheerfully await the inevitable 
summons. Her brother and sister who sur- 
vive are respectively in the ninety-third and 
ninety-fifth years of their ages, 

Mrs. W. H. Woo.ey, a lady well and fa- 
vorably known as a caterer to the attaches 
of the Philadelphia morning newspapers, 
died suddenly at her residence a few weeks 
ago, from heart disease. By the drowning 
of her husband, a compositor on the old 
Pennsylvanian, some twenty years ago, Mrs. 
Woolley was left with a large family de- 
pending npon her unaided exertions for 
their support. How faithfully she provided 
for them may be inferred from the fact that 
during the whole of this time, in all kinds 
of weather, she has scarcely ever missed a 
night in going her midnight round. She 
was justly esteemed, and her presence al- 
ways welcomed by all classes of the news- 
paper fraternity. 

Mrs. A. H. H. Srvarr, Chairman of the 
“Board of Immigration,” has published a 
pamphlet of sixty pages on ‘‘Washington 
Territory, its soil, climate, productions and 
general resources’’ A sketch of the Terri- 
tory, its surface, soil, rivers &c., is given, 
and then each county is particularly de- 
scribed. Thus immigrants will be able to 
decide where to go with little difficulty. Its 
facts have been drawn from personal corre- 
spondence and conversation with persons 
living in all parts of the Territory, from 
published correspondence of disinterested 
people, from ‘‘The Puget Sound Business 
Directory,” the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company's publication, ‘‘The Settler's 
tuide,” and the Walla Walla Immigration 
Society’s pamphlet. The statistics of the 





Territory were principally furnished by the 
Territorial Auditor. 
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AND STILL WE SAY GO. 


In an old Advance we found extracts from 
an article by Hon. Francis Dillette on Wo- 
man Suffrage, in which the following is as- 
serted: 

‘But it is supposed and stoutly asserted 
that Woman would shed a benignant influ- 
ence over politics and reform their charac- 
ter. Would she? Would she?” 

He then cites Eve, Miriam, and Mary 
Magdalene as examples of feminine good- 
ness, and adds: 

‘All history abounds with proof of Wo- 
man’s proneness to fall in slippery places, 
and of her total unfitness for occupying 
those perilous heights which are swept by 
storms of temptation. Did not the serpent, 
the subtlest of all creatures, understand this 
when he approached Eve rather than Adam 
with his blandishments?” 

We answer—‘‘All history abounds with 
proof of Man’s proneness to fall in slippery 
places, and of his total unfitness for occupy- 
ing those perilous heights which are swept 
by storms of temptation.” 

If Eve fell, so did Adam, and he not only 
yielded to temptation but lied about it and 
shifted the blame upon his wife. Miriam 
committed sin but so did Aaron and also 
Moses. Mary Magdalene had seven devils 
cast out of her, but the man in the tombs a 
legion. And Mary Magdalene with her 
seven never committed the sin that Judas 
committed with the help of only one. 

We admit that Woman is prone to fall, 
but no more prone than Man. And we as- 
sert and intend to prove that she has the 
moral character as fully developed as in 
man, enabling her to occupy ‘‘those peril- 
ous heights swept by storms of temptation” 
and maintain her equilibrium as well as he. 

Eve fell, but with ten times the excuse of 
Adam. Eve fell by the arguments of the 
most subtle of creatures which are really 
plausible. Adam fell without any such ar- 
guments being presented; but Eve handed 
him the fruit and he ate thereof. If he was 
“fit to occupy the heights” why did he not 

show Eve the wrong and himself do the 
right? And when called to answer for his 
sin he first told a deliberate falsehood and 
then, when detected, retreated behind his 
wife crying, ‘‘The woman gave me of the 
tree and I did eat.” Beautiful specimen of 
manhood. 

Both fell; but which had severer temp- 
tation? Which acted the nobler part? 
Which fell the deeper? No one claims that 
Woman is sinless, but we do claim that she 
withstands temptation fully as well as Man, 
and is just as pure and even much purer 
than Man. Male criminals of every descrip- 
tion vastly predominate. As in the bienni- 
al report for 1872-3 of the Warden of the 
Iowa State Penitentiary, we find 298 white 
males, four white females; and in the State 
Reform School, 155 boys and thirteen girls. 
Towa is not an exception to the other States, 
but nearly all will show more or less clearly 
the same result. 

In regard to Woman’s loyalty, honesty 
and faithfulness in the offices of the United 
States Treasury, Alexander Delmar has 
said in Appleton’s Journal: 

“It is said women justly have the reputa- 
tion of being gossips, tale-bearers, mis- 
chief-makers, &c. That they cannot keep 
a secret is a very common impression... . 
There were gossips and intriguers in the 
treasury by the hundreds, but I rarely found 
them to be women. The mer told tales of 
one another, sought to undermine one anoth- 
er, impeached one another's loyalty, im- 
pugned one another's probity; but the wo- 
men never. I have often heard it said of 
women, that while men offer charges, they 
only deal in insinuations. My experience 
in the treasury went to prove the contrary. 
The mischief that resulted from this cow- 
ardly practice was invariably the work of 
ae Perhaps the highest tribute that can be 
paid to women as clerks is, that they are 
strictly honest and faithful. I never knew 
an instance of their attempting deceit.” 

Gen. Spinner also testifies to Woman's 
honesty. Can such unqualified testimony 
be produced respecting Man’s honesty and 
faithfulness? Does she yield to temptation 
more easily than Man? 

We will add one more to the list, ‘‘we 
suppose and stoutly assert that Woman will 
shed a benign influence over politics and re- 
form their character.”” And we maintain 
that we have a right to suppose so; judg- 
ing Woman’s influence in politics by her in- 
fluence in civilization, mixed schools and 
colleges, telegraph lines, offices, and all 
places where women are admitted on terms 
of equality with men. 

In regard to Woman’s influence on civili- 
zation, compare America and England with 
China and Hindoostan. In one she is Man’s 
equal in the other she is his slave. Elevate 
Woman and you elevate humanity. The 
admission of women to our schools and col- 
leges has already had a purifying influence, 
as the following from President White of 
Cornell University shows: 

“As a rule they (the women) average 
about ten per cent better on the examina- 
tion papers than do the young men, and 
they have raised the average of conscious 
manliness and decency more than ten per 
cent.” 

Almost similar testimony comes from 
Michigan and Iowa State Universities. Also 
this from a letter in the Philadelpha Press : 

“The presence of men and women to- 

ether in the dissecting room of the Boston 

niversity which is open to both sexes, has 


an excellent effect. One of the professors 
declares that he has never known the tone 
of any dissecting room to be so elevated and 
unexceptionable as this has been, and that 
he has never been Mm any other room for 
that purpose in which there has been, in so 
marked a degree, an absence of whatever 
has the semblance of immodesty or vulgar- 
ity.” 

The Pittsburgh Leader has this parise of 
a female stock-drover, Mrs. Margaret Magee, 
and her influence for good over the male 
stock-drivers with whom she has traveled. 

‘“She is the widow of a drover who died 
sometime ago and left her to shift for her- 
self. And she is doing it nobly. She is 
treated with the greatest respect and courte- 
sy by the other drovers, and her first trip 
among the jovial class of drovers exerted a 
decidedly beneficial influence. Nothing 
was said in her presence to which she could 
take exception, and her first reception being 
so cordial and gentlemanly on the part of 
the drovers, and all others with whom she 
had occasion to mingle, she will doubtless 
continue to accompany her stock to the 

East-Liberty yards in the future.” 

If Woman’s influence in all these depart- 
ments and avocations has been purifying, 
have we not reason to suppose it would be 
the same in politics?) But it has been tried 
in Wyoming, and any one reading ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming” by Hon. John W. 
Kingman, in the JourRNAL of Jan. 29, 1876, 
could not but be convinced that in that Ter- 
ritory ‘‘Woman has exercised a benign in- 
fluence over politics;’ as Judge Kingman 
says: 

“The general influence of Woman Suf- 
frage has been to elevate the tone of socie- 
ty and to secure the election of better men 
to office.” 

So we find as the experiment js tried the 
objections fade into insignificance, and fan- 
cy is swallowed up in fact. 

Therefore we think we have shown that 
Woman can withstand temptations fully as 
well as Man, and is loyal, faithful, and 
honest: 

1. By the fact that the very large propor- 
tion of criminals of every description are 
men, as is proved by the reports of peniten- 
tiaries and reform schools. 

2. By the direct testimony of Alexander 
Delmar and Gen. Spinner that women are 
faithful and honest almost without excep- 
tion, and that in the Civil Service where 
corruption is very common. 

We have shown that we have every rea- 
son to believe that Woman would reform po- 
litics, because, by testimony on indisputed 
authority, her influence has in the past, 
wherever she has been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with man as an equal, been almost in- 
variably for good. And especially by the 
fact that in Wyoming, the only place where 
Woman Suffrage has been tried, her influ- 
ence has ina very marked degree been to 
purify. Facts are stubborn things. 

Mary G. CHARLTON. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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FEMALES, OTHERWISE KNOWN AS 
WOMEN 


Cowper in his “Correspondence” says, 
“A principal fruit of these circuits of the 
globe seems likely to be the amusement of 
those who stay at home,” and these words, 
so suggestive of authorship, the Rev. C. E. 
Stewart, saw fit to use as a motto to his 
book wherein he narrates the incidents, 
largely personal, of a visit to the South 
Seas, as a navy chaplain, adding thereto 
some mention of his glimpses of life in 
Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. 

And truly he has afforded me some amuse- 
ment, or else annoyance, by some of his 
phrases so frequently used—phrases which 
were not peculiar to himself, nor to the 
times in which he traveled (nearly half a 
century ago,) but which belong to all those 
who think of sex rather than soul in rela- 
tion to education, custom and effort. 

I do not know whether the genial Chap- 
lain’s book is now on the bookseller’s shelves 
or not. Iam not writing a puff or an edi- 
itorial notice, with any special good-will 
toward author or gratitude to publisher, for 
my copy is forty-five years old, with ragged 
edges, paper stained with age, board covers, 
and title ona slip of paper pasted on the 
back. You have seen just such books, you 
half-centenarian!—and have as thoroughly 
enjoyed their contents as those of any 
bound and labeled more daintily. 

Mine just escaped being knocked off at 
an auction sale in a country town of New 
England, and was brought to me from 
among the ‘‘effects” of a country parson, 
who had gone to the Old World, and it has 
lingered among my books, mutely asking to 
be read, for about a dozen years. At last 
I have gone through it, greatly enjoying its 
fine descriptions of volcanic grandeurs and 
tropic scenery in the South Sea Islands, but 
continually, as I have indicated, disturbed 
by the use of the word ‘‘females,” ‘which 
being interpreted,” as Scripture phrases it, 
means ‘‘women.” 

Why cannot one say ‘‘Woman” when he 
means ‘‘women”! <A female may be a cow, 
but to say ‘“‘women” always indicates what 
is meant. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart did not close his 
eyes to the women of the land he visited, 
but to show how almost invariably he called 
them ‘‘females,” the word shall be italicised 
as I quote his remarks: 





Writing from Rio de Janeiro he said: 


“Some of the ladies, at least, are handsome. 


Females of the higher classes are seldom 
seen walking in the streets; 10 the evening 
a few, at times, may be met, but in the 
morning never. Whenever seen, whether 
it be walking or taking & ride, they are in 
evening dress, with uncovered head and 
neck. The costume, thus exhibited, does 
not differ materially from that of ladies in 
our own country, and often displays much 
taste and elegance.” 

From Valparaiso Mr. 5. writes that the 
scenes in the streets reminded him of the 
Sandwich Islands, adding, ‘In the multi- 
tude must also be included the number of 
females of no uncertain character—very like 
in complexion and general appearance to 
many of the same class at Oahu—seen 
sauntering about, two and two, in gay dress 
and easy manners, as formerly at the me 
tropolis of Hawaii.” 

From Callao writes the author, about ‘‘a 
riding party of two males and two females” 
(two men and two women, we suppose he 
means) and are further assured, as he goes 
on to describe them. ‘‘The dress and atti- 
tude of the females—both being seated 
astride like men, the universal fashion here 
—were calculated to attract more particular 
attention.” Sensible women!—to ride as 
many women have to ride in visiting the 
Yosemite, and as women are most safe when 
riding. ‘ 

Mr. 8. speaks of seeing entire families 
riding on one donkey—‘‘seated from the 
neck to the tail, according to their ages; 
the younger children and females forward, 
and the men on the extremity of the back.” 

At Lima the author visited a family of 
rank, and after describing the hostess, he 
goes on to speak of ‘‘a female friend” who 
was with her; why could he not have said 
a woman friend, or a lady friend? He 
seemed to be afraid to use the word ‘‘Wo- 
man” lest it should appear disrespectful, 
when he speaks of white women, but he 
does not fear to use it as he speaks of a 
black woman frying small fish for an eating 
stall. Yet ‘the ruling passion” was strong 
in him, for he describes a companion of the 
aforesaid ‘‘black woman” as ‘‘also a female.” 

Arrived at the Washington Islands, Mr. 
S. describes the chief and his home, and 
says: ‘There were a number of persons in 
the house besides his wife and female rela- 
tives. * * * The females were closely 
wrapped in large mantles. * * * Before 
joining the boats again, we were given to 
understand that the chiefs would return our 
visit in the afternoon, and Captain Finch 
invited the females of their families to ac- 
company them.” The barbarism of the 
lands where these said ‘‘females” were, is 
indicated by this statement of Mr. 8. “If 
a woman passes over or lies on anything 
which has been consecrated by the touch of 
atabu man, the article thus profaned can 
never be used as before, and the woman 
must be put to death.” That this statement 
was not unfounded is evident from the fact 
that when the natives of Nukuhiva went 
on board the Vincennes, where Mr. S. was 
Chaplain, ‘‘none of the females,” as he says, 
‘‘would ascend the poop deck—which 1s the 
most pleasant part of the ship—while any 
of the chiefs remained in the cabin beneath.” 

Mr. 8. witnessed a grove dancé, and says 
that ‘‘the appearance of all—especially that 
of the females—evidenced great attention in 
the preparation of the toilette. * * * Of- 
ten the only dress of the females is a man- 
tle. *** The dance ceased at the end of 
twenty or thirty minutes; and a company 
of young females began to sing.” 

Asa rare instance of the use of the ap- 
propriate word, I quote this:—“During the 
severe sickness of a person, the house in 
which he lies is crowded with Women, 
wailing in the mournfnl tones by which the 
Polynesians express their grief.” And once 
more, for the author should have due 
credit, he declares that ‘‘the women, taste- 
fully arrayed in their finest garb and orna- 
ments, assemble without, as spectators” 
while the funeral ceremonies continue. But 
the author soon relapses into his normal 
state, and describes ‘‘a single female seated 
at the head, wrapped in a large mantle, and 
bathed in tears, who seemed performing 
the office of watcher and mourner.” As 
the party returned to the beach, Mr. 8. 
says ‘‘circles of females, in neat and grace- 
ful attire, ‘with fanciful head-dresses, were 
seated in every grove, singing monotonous 
ditties.” 

On another occasion Mr. 8. describes a 
visit to a chief when ‘‘a distribution of the 
usual presents was made, and the femules of 
the household were inquired after, that 
they might share in them.” 

Mr. 8. speaks of visiting a queen on the 
Island of Raiestea, and finding her ‘‘in the 
midst of her maidens at work,” but he calls 
her ‘‘the first female in the nation.” After- 
ward the governess of Huahine is referred 
to as “‘this female and her husband.” What 
barbarous choice of words! Even a tragic 
casualty begins, ‘‘Not long since, a young 
female, with some of her companions strolled 
up the banks of the river, to gather flow- 
ers.” The ‘‘young female” lost her footing 
while reaching for a branch, and fell into 
the cascade, meeting death amid the whirl- 
ing eddies. 

Sympathy is almost lost in view of the 
detested expression! 





Even when the author would describe the 





Priestess of Pele, he speaks of ‘ther house- 
hold, male and female,” and that she sat “‘in 
the attitude of a Turkish female ona divan.” 

In a solitary instance mention is made of 
“the women” of Byron's bag, but at Hono- 
lulu he again saw females, this time ‘‘in op- 
era hats, with streamers of satin flying far 
behind,” riding in agig. ‘Many of the fe- 
males” he says, ‘‘of that place, have become 
so expert in dress-making that the elegance 
and finish of the garments made by them 
have surprised us." He ventured to call 
Kapislani the ‘‘chief woman,” but the word 
is scarcely seen in the two volumes of his 
narrative. 

On his way home he visited Manilla, but 
there he found only ‘‘females’, according to 
his own statement, some of them smoking 
cigars, which might have been a good ex- 
cuse for not styling them ‘‘women.” 

Yet, although Rev. Mr. Stewart thus uses 
the objectiohable term ‘‘females” so often 
for the word ‘‘women,” it was evidently not 
because of any lack of high regard or true 
respect for women in our own land or 
abroad. The book contains tender and re- 
spectful tributes to women of his personal 
acquaintance, some of whom had finished 
their earthly course. If my presentation of 
his too frequent use of this word, (objec- 
tionable because inaccurate as a descriptive 
term, and inelegant according to modern 
usages) shall deter any other author from 
undue use of the same objectionable word 
in speaking of women, I shall not have 
called attention to it in vain. 

Puese A, HANAFORD. 

Jersey City Heights. 

ope 
TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 


Said Mr. A. to us the other day as Mr. B. 
drove by in his carriage: 

‘Do you see that man? Well, his wife 
was all that saved him from becoming a 
perfect sot. It used to be a common cus- 
tom for him to get drunk and to take a 
whole carousing party of his cronies home 
with him; and Mrs. B. would always greet 
them politely and entertain them as careful- 
ly as if it was all right. That’s how a wo- 
man ought to do—make her husband’s 
friends her friends.” 

We looked shocked, and he continued: 

‘“‘Why, don’t you think now that it was 
the best way, instead of doing as so many 
others would have done, refusing to meet 
them, and, when B. got over his spree, 
finding fault and scolding about what she 
couldn't help? Ah she’s a splendid wo- 
man!” 

When we answered rather doubtfully :— 
“If she could!” the look of wondering dis- 
gust with which he greeted our lack of ap- 
preciation, together with the rather tart 
reply. ‘‘Well she did, and what she did, 
she could do,” was an index of what, in a 
man’s education, is the chief end of Wo- 
man; namely, to endure insults from men 
and esteem so doing her glory, which, if 
offered from man to man, would in men’s 
eyes deserve and receive the severest punish- 
ment. 

And we wondered! 

Inquiring, we found that this model wife 
was also the mother of several children, 
both boys and girls. Inquiring again, we 
were not surprised to find that B.’s sons 
were following in their father’s footsteps. 

And again we wondered as we do at a 
great many other things that we see and 
hear. 

Was it the noblest and highest duty of 
this Woman’s existence, to allow such ex- 
amples of besotted brutality to enter her 
presence, at any time or under any auspices, 
without a frown? Was it an allowable ex- 
periment to thus expose her young sons to 
the danger of, sometime in the future, 
thrusting the responsibility of their own 
misdeeds on the helpless shoulders of wo- 
men unhappy enough to become their 
wives? 

Was it not, rather, a higher duty to re- 
buke even her husband, and protect her 
children. The salvation of one man, or 
of twenty—if salvation it is—is dearly 
bought by weakening in the minds of the 
young a healthy detestation of an evil; and, 
let people say what they may, upholding a 
vice. Ignoring the drunkard in the fath- 
er, who has proved recreant to the obliga- 
tions which his fatherhood lays upon him, 
is to place before the eyes of his children a 
premium upon crime. There never was a 
truer adage than this, especially before ones 
principles are fully proved: 

“Vice is a monster of such frightful mein, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Men would rightly call one of their own 
sex a milk-sop and a fool, if he submitted 
for a moment to the outrage of allowing a 
drunken wife to invite her low associates of 
the gin-shop into his home. Not one but 
could on the enormity of it,—not one but 
would—straightway ask himself if it was 
not an imperative duty on his part to pro- 
tect hiS children at all hazards from the 
contamination of their influence, and to 
crush the evil, or turn it out of doors. And 
the whole world would cry, ‘‘Amen.” 

It follows, as the only explanation possi- 
ble for the different light in which society 
views precisely the same thing in the differ- 
ent sexes, that it is considered a womanly 
virtue to be a fool and a milk-sop; and thus 
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hob-nob with Satan, in the guise of her 
husband's ‘‘friends.”” Yet still she is held, 
as ina vice, responsible not only for her 
own, but her children’s acts. 

Horrible doctrine and logic! 

That is to say; her first duty is to up. 
hold and enforce her husband's authority jn 
the family. But if, at the same time, she 
does not prevent her children from doing 
precisely what their father teaches them 
‘‘on her head be it.” 

Hear men talk when a man goes wrong: 
‘‘He must have had a queer mother.” How 
often you hear it! In the case of Mrs, B.'s 
children we are almost tempted to echo it. 
Inasmuch as she was responsible for the 
very being of her children, if she had been 
the right kind of a mother, it seems to us 
she would have put her duty to them, as a 
slight recompense for giving them such a 
father—so far above every other, that there 
never could have arisen a question in her 
mind, of periling so many souls, for the 
sake of partly redeeming one. For B. stil] 
drinks ‘‘moderately:”’ Nor would she, for 
the world at large, strengthen the ruinous 
theory so very prevalent among men,—(be- 
cause the enemy makes it so delightfully 
easy,) that a man’s salvation depends on any 
one or on anything except himself. 

How common it is to hear such remarks 
as this, in régard to drunken and dissipated 
men: 

“Oh well! his wife’s temper drove him to 
the bad!” 

Or this ‘‘His home was not what it ought 
to be, we cannot wonder much.” 

And hosts of kindred stuff. 

It is all nonsense! If a man’s home is 
not what it ought to be, it is, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, his own fault! The 
reason is quite plain. Both law and custom 
give the power into the man’s hands, and 
with the power abides by right the respon- 
sibility. 

There are few women indeed who will 
not make a home, if they are allowed to do 
so. But, on the other hand, because a wo- 
man is worked like a horse by her husband, 
for years, without any acknowledgement 
on his part of services rendered,—if when 
necessary she has enough decent clothes 
‘‘given” her to cover her nakedness by ac- 
cepting the position of a beggar receiving 
alms,—do we ever find this state of things 
held up as reason or excuse for sharpness of 
tongue or temper? Far from it. A wo- 
man’s place is to stay at home, obey her 
husband, and ‘‘keep still” Yes indeed; 
and when he chooses to spend his substance 
on his vile companions and bring them 
home to insult her, the highest type of wo- 
manly excellence,—Heaven save the mark! 
—must greet them and treat them with dis- 
tinguished consideration as ‘‘Husband’s 
friends.” Truly, the brass of men, passes 
the comprehension of women! 

But what arrant wickedness thus to claim 
on the strength of a human relationship, 
and to claim, asa right, indulgence for a 
vice. What astonishing impudence to go 
farther and demand it as a duty, from the 
very one it most debases and insults. 

The way people dilly-dally with this sub- 
ject reminds one of the way Slavery was 
dandled around with gloved fingers for fear 
of hurting it, in the first days of our Re- 
bellion. This evil is as gigantic as the oth- 
er, ina far more subtle way, and the ques- 
tion is, if the heroic treatment of battle-ax 
and sword is not the only one eftications in 
either? It does seem as if the tender poli- 
cy of silent endurance has about had its 
day, and it is time something else was 
tried. 

Would it not be well, if every man knew 
that just as surely as his hand would burn 
upon a scorching stove, just as surely socie- 
ty and public opinion would not uphold a 
woman, even a wife, in living with a man 
who abused her? In fact, would it not be 
well that the order of things were entirely 
changed, and it was as much of a disgrace 
to keep on living with an immoral man as 
it now is to leave him, and bring her chil- 
dren up in purity? Would it not be better 
still, if he knew the laws of the land for- 
feited his right of companionship with his 
family when proven unworthy of it, and 
th us made it impossible for children to be 
brought up under the influences of aban- 
doned and dissipated men? Moreover that 
men would not be allowed to shirk the duty 
of providing what they could for the sup- 
port of their families, because not permitted 
to corrupt them? This of course would 
not imply free divorce,—but merely a sep- 
aration for the protection of the majority— 
and of the morals of society. 

Of course such a suggestion is, in a cer- 
tain degree impracticable; many would say 
so; but no one doubts, that if punishment 
for crime was made certain, there would be 
no crime, comparatively speaking. And 
though there are very few who do not have 
a lingering fear of the judgment, and a 
general belief, that somehow, sometime, 
these things will all be straightened, still it 
is couched in such vague generalities, and 
the other world is so very far off and indis- 
tinct to most. that thethought of it scarce- 
ly gives them pause. And so simply be- 
cause it is easier, they go down, rather 
than up. 

Ah well! as poor Stephen Blackpool says, 
“It’s a’ a muddle!” Certainly there seems 
small hope for humanity until there is a 
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change of some kind. And it does seem as 
if a good share of the crookednesses of life 
start from the abominable position that wo- 
men hold of ‘‘scape-goats.”” For just as 
jong as men are brought up with the idea 
that it is Woman’s duty to keep them from 
evil, and her fault that they are not kept 
from it, just so long the lust of the flesh 
and of the world holds a first mortgage on 
theri souls, which the Devil can preclose at 
any time. 

Men! it is your own duty to keep out of 
the mire. If a wife, or any one else fails 
in her duty, it is not your business. Her 
punishment may be heavier, but yours will 
not be lighter for it. Your business is to 
keep your consciences pure, and, at the 
last great day, you will find your trial is 
strictly on your own merits, and the excuse 
of another’s failure, or a woman’s temper, 
or what not of men’s petty evasions of ac- 
countability, will be worse on your lips 
than a humble silence. The plea of ‘‘the 
woman that thou gavest me” will not en- 
dure the gaze of the clear eyes of Impar- 
tial Justice. IMPRIMATUR. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


_ 
7s 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND CIVILIZATION. 

We regard the effort that is now making 
to extend Suffrage to women as forming 
part of the general movement of civilization. 
It is connected with, and promoted by the 
great causes that are moving forward civ- 
ilization itself. In some recent lectures, 
Sir Henry Maine, the eminent author of ‘‘An- 
cient Law,” has traced the present agitation 
to causes that were potent six hundred years 
ago. We are justified then in regarding this 
movement as having roots deeply set in the 
past, and not as being the ephemeral prod- 
uct of the hour, the emanation of foolish 
minds, winning the support only of the gid- 
dy and thoughtless. 

As we see that the higher in development 
nations rise, the higher in regard and con- 
sideration women are placed, it is not strange 
that we find observers of society using the 
comparative elevation of its women as a 
criterion by which to judge of the degree of 
civilization to which the nation bas itself 
risen. In a barbarous community women 
are merely slaves. Simply property, the 
equivalent of so many cows, or so many 
shells or pieces of ivory, and the number 
which any individual male may possess, is 
only timited by the extent of his power to 
purchase or otherwise procure them. As 
society advances every distinct gain in civ- 
ilization is marked by an increase in digni- 
ty in the position of women. 

Not by any sudden jump or rapid transi- 
tion, do we find the promotion of women in 
social regard, but slowly, in obedience to 
the tardy growth of an enlightened public 
conscience, the progress is made. In half- 
civilized societies, we see that women are 
still slaves, but a kind of favored slaves, their 
condition much improved over what it is in 
the station held by them in communities 
less advanced. They are more highly val- 
ued, and are recognized as possessing certain 
rights as regards the people in general, 
though not as regards their husbands who 
are their legal owners. This was the condi- 
tion of women under the Roman law, and 
it is one of the significant facts that go to 
prove that the boasted civilization of the Ro- 
mans was only a magnificent barbarism af- 
ter all. 

Though advanced a certain degree and in- 
vested with some rights, and a chasm open- 
ed between them and their former condi- 
tion, women are still far short of recognition 
as persons in the full sense of that term. 
They are drudges, in whose lives there are 
gleams of happiness, some moments of re- 
hef; or they are toys, or playthings, com- 
pletely subject to the humors and caprices 
of their masculine owners. The history of 
our common law shows an advance of wo- 
men from a state of comparative degrada- 
tion to the position of comparative elevation 
and independence which they now hold, 

Look at women as viewed by the old com- 
mon law, and then look at women as con- 
sidered in the legislation of to-day. Is not 
there an astounding movement onward? To 
what is this advance due if not to the gen- 
eral progress in civilization, to the spread 
of knowledge, to the diffusion of democrat- 
ic principles, to the general increase of the 
sympathetic feelings, and concomitant disap- 
pearance of the harsher and sterner feelings, 
which formerly moved society. The effort 
then, to gain Equal Rights for women is part 
of the onward movement of the time, de- 
manded by the exegencies of to-day and sup- 
ported and impelled by the living forces 
which move society itself. 

It will be in vain that conservatism, with 
old saws and precepts about the natural 
sphere of women, will endeavor to prevent 
the triumphs of this cause. What are the 
arguments which justify the demand for 
Suffrage to women? They are the argu- 
ments and considerations that justify mas- 
culine suffrage. 

Where is the justice of one class setting 
itself up in the community as having the sole 
right of the possession of power? Who 
gave it the title deed to a monopoly of all 
control by direct political action over the 
destinies of all the nations? On the ground 
of justice then, if on no other ground, the 
ballot is demanded for women. It is 








not just that one-half should govern the 
whole. It conflicts with sound democratic 
principle; it is in antagonism to elementary 
principles of justice. Are not women re- 
quired to obey the laws? Is not their prop- 
erty taken to support the government? Is 
not taxation without representation tyran- 
ny? Then clearly from the argument of 
justice alone it would seem expedient that 
women should be clothed with political 
rights on the same terms as men. But there 
are Other grounds, other reasons on which 
to base the claim to Suffrage. Women not 
only require the power to vote, as a means 
of protection to their rights, to their proper 
interests, as a security against injustice and 
oppression, concealed or open, but they re- 
quire it as an important and appropriate 
means of developement. To take part in 
public affairs, to have some voice in gov- 
ernment, to feel in some degree responsible 
for the politics of the period, all this is sim- 
ply to be open to the operation of a whole- 
some, improving educating discipline. To 
contemplate affairs on a large scale, to con- 
sider questions embracing large interests is 
simply to do a great deal for the growth in 
true manliness and strength of a people. 

And these ideas apply as fully to women 
astomen. The intelligence and moral feel- 
ings of women as well as men, will be stim- 
ulated by this process. Not alone will men 
grow in mental stature by being investsd 
with political rights, but women also. To 
be without political rights and freed from 
political duties is not a salutary condition 
for any intelligent human being. To bea 
cipher in regard to political considerations 
is in the light of reason a deplorable thing 
for any man or woman. What are politics? 
What do we mean by political duties, rights, 
considerations? What is it, that women 
suffer by being excluded from politics? Pol- 
itics is simply the name for those things 
that directly affect the good of all, that lie 
within human power to modify. Politics 
means that which has to do with the good 
of all, that is within the control of the vol- 
untary efforts of a people. To be excluded 
from politics, then, is to be shut out from 
a participation in what is being done to im- 
prove the condition of all; it is to be denied 
an opportunity to work directly for the com- 
mon weal. 

We hear a great deal about the narrow- 
ness of the opinions of ladies on political 
subjects, about the frivolity of their minds, 
and their absurd enslavement to gossip, and 
scandal, and the caprices of fashion. Ad- 
mitting what ever there is of truth, in these 
charges, what is the cure for it? Where 
is the remedy? Does it not lie in open- 
ing their minds to larger considerations, 
larger feelings? If they are absorbed in 
trivialities, do they not need something 
to do with great realities in order to 
give their minds a full development? With 
lives limited to the narrow range of house- 
hold duties, to mere domestic economy, is 
it a wonder that their opinions oftentimes, 
should be puerile? Emphatically, if for no 
other reason than as a means of lifting wo- 
men out of narrownesg out of triviality, 
women need the right, and what follows it, 
the duty to vote. 

But women, as the mothers of the race, 
need to be clothed witb political rights. In- 
vested with political privileges, women 
would, as the phrase is, take an interest in 
politics, they would desire to know some- 
thing about the matters which they help to 
decide. Women are conscientious, and 
would see the rightfulness of taking the am- 
plest means that offered for securing infor- 
mation to aid them in their performance of 
duty. Now women are the first educators 
of the race. They first inculcate the moral 
teachings, which help develop the moral 
capacity of the individual, and in the dis- 
charge of this important function they need 
the good that the intelligent exercise of po- 
litical power will give to them. 

Women as educators are not injured, but 
benefited by being familiar with the large 
considerations which politics presents to 
those who participatein them. Moral prin- 
ciples are not the worse, but the better for 
being drawn from an enlarged basis, and 
women, asthe first and most effectual of 
moral teachers, should possess all legitimate 
means of enhancing their moral and intel- 
lectual capacity. But not only do women 
need the ballot as an important aid to their 
best development, but also the ballot needs 
them as an important aid to its purification. 
The crying need to-day of our politics, is 
greater purity. Corruption is the word that 
expresses, and at the same time stigmatizes, 
the prominent feature of the current poli- 
tics. In political life there is painfully 
wanting greater conscientiousness, a loftier 
tone, a purer atmosphere. The very quali- 
ties that eminently distinguish, and render 
honorable the name of Woman, are the very 
qualities that we need to help our politics. 
We know that Woman’s influence has puri- 
fied art inallits departments. Weknow the 
vileness of literature before the days of fe- 
male authorship, and we cannot doubt the 
improvement that would follow, from the 
mingling of women with men, in what is 
truly the noble service of political duties. 
The arguments from justice and the argu- 
ments of expediency coincide in demanding 
that women be admitted to the ballot. 

c. 


Quincy, Mass. 





WORKING WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


—_— 


The following article, taken from the Sat- 
urday Review, is a remarkable indication of 
the progress of liberal ideas upon the Wo- 
man question even in the most conservative 
circles of Great Britain. Like the one upon 
Girton College republished, last week, from 
the N. Y. Nation, its publication is signifi- 
cant ‘“‘The coming event casts its shadows 
before.” 

Nowhere do the extremes of society meet 
on exactly the same footing as they do 
across the counter of a great shop. Strange 
and interesting are the contrasts which there 
present themselves. On one side, the outer, 
may be seen a countess, perhaps, even a 
duchess. On the opposite side, the inner, 
is another lady. The countess may be old, 
fat, and badly dressed; the shopwoman 
with a perfectly made os. a graceful fig- 
ure, possibly a beautiful face. The one 
may be ill-mannered and cross, the other is 
generally polite and often attractive. The 
buyer is uncrupulous about giving trouble. 
The seller is obliged to appear unwearying 
in her efforts to please. In some well-man- 

establishments, although the mere so- 
cial difference between the two is immense, 
the shop-girl is almost as well educated, as 
well cared for, as well doctored, and as 
carefully watched as the other. She is 
properly fed, has plenty of books to read, a 
well-lighted sitting-room and a wholesome 
place in which to sleep. 

But there are in London a large number 
of smaller shops, where this is not the case: 
where no arrangements can be made by 
which the young women can be housed and 
where they are obliged to go to and from 
their work each day. The shop-girl is se- 
lected from almost every class of society. 
She ischosen partly for her good looks, part- 
ly for her engaging address, partly for her 
neatness and intelligence. Her moral char- 
acter in many places is not thought of much 
importance, certainly not the first thing to 
be considered in engaging her services. 
Her private life is not supposed to signify 
much to her employer, provided she comes 
to her work in good time and fulfills the 
ends for which she is hired. Her duties 
are summed up in one great duty. Her value 
is appraised according to the number of 
people she can induce to buy. And the fine 
ladies to whom she sells are brought often- 
times into close, personal contact with peo- 
ple, on whom under other circumstances, 
they would look down as from an unap- 
proachable eminence. The pretty, little 
milliner, with the bright hair and the dove- 
colored eyes, who shows off the Rubens hat 
to such perfection, cannot out of her salary 
afford J seers airy lodgings or many home 
comforts. She has even to consider the 
penny she may spend on the evening news- 
paper. Often after her hard day’s work is 
over, she has to take off the fine clothes be- 
longing to her employers, put on her own 
shabby ones, and like Cinderella, return 
tired and worn to a home in which neither 
peace nor pleasure is to be found. All day 
there has been no sitting down behind the 
counter, no intermission of calls upon her 
attention, no repose, however fatigued she 
may have felt. When evening comes, she 
goes out alone into the gas-lighted street 
and may be supposed to seek her home. 
But there are many steps between the shop 
and home. The pretty-work-girl need not 
goalone. The accredited and respectable 
young man may be in waiting to take charge 
of her, himself set free from similar em- 
ployment. Too often, however, it is some 
one superior to the girl in social position, 
who has no idea of marrying her; but she 
prefers the refinement which she does not 
tind in her own rank, and is glad, afier her 
day of monotonous toil, to be taken to some 
place of amusement where pleasure, and 
above all, excitement can be found. As 
the shops close, gentlemen may be seen 
sauntering about the doors, and there is no 
lack of places in all large towns where 
comparative rest, and pleasant, if unwhole- 
some, entertainments are always to be found. 

Great as may be the contrast between the 
shop-girl’s private life and that of her cus- 
tomers, it is not greater than that between 
the small, close room which she calls home 
and the gay scenes of the well-lighted mu- 
sic-hall. Perhaps she lives in a dingy su- 
burb with her parents. Her father is a hard- 
working clerk; her mother, wearing out her 
life in trying to keep things together and 
ret her children out into the world. She 
is so busy that she is obliged to let the girl 
cook her own supper, or be content with it 
cold. The fire has gone out, one of the 
children is ill, another has had a scolding 
and is sulking in the corner. One of the 
boys comes 1n tired and cross; things have 
gone wrong with him all day, and he vents 
his temper by refusing to wipe his boots 
and kicking the footstool across the room. 
Another brother, older and now his own 
master, hastily snatches anything he can 
find for supper and sets off with a compan- 
ion to some place of amusement or to spend 
a quiet evening and havea smoke with a 
friend. The girl wishes she had a pleasant 
book to read, some quiet place in which to 
sit, something to dispel the feeling of utter 
exhaustion which has taken possession of 
her. She resolves that the next day she 
will not refuse an offer to go to the theater 
if she is invited, because she feels less rea- 
dy for her work in the morning when her 
evenings are worried and dull. Her parents 
have no means, even if they had the incli- 
nation to make home happy to her. She 
probably pays her share of household ex- 
penses, or if she is still in her apprentice- 
ship, is looked on as an encumbrance, and 
when she leaves, they are satisfied if they 
think she has obtained food and houseroom 
elsewhere. : 

But in many cases she does not live or 
lodge at home. She rents a garret in some 
obscure street in order to be near her work, 
and hither she has few inducements to go, 
except to sleep. The temptations to keep 
away from it are well-nigh irresistible. Her 
room is a weary way up four or five pairs 
of stairs. It has no furniture but what is 
absolutely needful. Its so called comforts 
are probably shared with another lodger. 
Nothing in the room is pretty, no chair 
comfortable; even the looking-glass is ill- 





conditioned and deceptive. Bathing in such 
a place is impossible. Water is difficult to 
procure, and the soap often forgotten. Fire 
is a rarity, light is expensive, and she often 
goes to bed by the rays of the street lamp. 
ler opportunities of improving her mind 
by reading, of writing an occasional letter, 
of cultivating her religious aspirations, if 
she has any, are simply none. She goes 
there to throw herself wearily on her bed, 
and rises before daylight to hurry back to 
her place of employment. On wet Sundays 
all she can do is to lie in bed and watch the 
rain-drops on the windows, or perhaps, if 
she has lost all sense of the teachings of her 
childhood, to remake an old bonnet in hopes 
of more favorable weather the following 
+ a Such too often is the round of her 
ife. 

It seems to be the opinion of a consider- 
able number of people who have the in- 
terests of the working class at heart, that 
the establishment of Working Women’s 
Clubs would be a desirable step. They 
think that the cheap theaters, the dancing 
saloons, the music halls, the public houses, 
offer temptations too attractive to be re- 
sisted M4 qos women who, having worked 
hard all day, have only a poor lodging, or a 
crowded, noisy, ill-kept home in which to 
spend their evenings. They argue that a 
girl would be better employed in reading a 
story-book or playing a game of bagatelle 
in an airy, well-lighted room, where she 
could have a cup of tea at cost price, than 
in going about with young men of question- 
able character to entertainments of a de- 
basing description where she learns to drink 
gin. The advocates of clubs for working- 
women do not offer anything to induce those 
who have already a home to leave its com- 
forts and its duties. They simply wish to 
enter into competition with the places in 
which they see female modesty corrupted 
and a craving for unwholesome stimuiant 
for mind and body encouraged. We may 
lament as we will the changes that are tak- 
ing place in the constitution of society, and 
deplore that women are thrown unprotected 
into the temptations of great towns. The 
fact unfortunately remains, that women 
will soon be obliged to enter the labor mar- 
ket on much the same footing as their broth- 
ers, and the question is how to help them 
to resist the allurements to vice which must 
assail those cut off from the restraints and 
protection of family life. The fatigue and 
hurry of a long day in a crowded shop, the 
exhaustion from mechanical work, the gid- 
diness caused by many hours of monoto- 
nous mental exertion—all these often pro- 
duce a craving for excitement rather than 
a desire for repose! It is sad, but it is the 
result of what we call “going ahead,” and 
as we cannot order the waves of competi- 
tion back, it right be well to try and throw 
safety belts co the heavy swimmers. 

If it is found that these clubs for work- 
ing-women are really likely to be useful, no 
doubt kind people will be found ready to 
take the matter in hand. The advocates of 
this movement ought to avail themselves of 
the experience of those who have had to do 
with the Working-Men’s Institutions. Many 
mistakes have been made in these matters, 
and much has been learned within the last 
few years, It would be well if the flavor of 
charity could be kept away. This is the 
more difficult, in the present instance, as 
womer cannot help to build premises, or 
keep them in repair when built. A club of 
men has now been carried on with singular 
success for several years, whose members 
have never received one penny towards its 
support. They have bought their premises, 
built themselves a lecture hall, given con- 
certs which pay, and have a fair library. 
They reserve an evening in the week for a 
dancing class, to which they invite their fe- 
male friends and relations. They have 
saved money and talk of starting a building 
society. hey are very proud that, al- 
though they have several times been offered 
money, they have never accepted any gifts 
except a few books and one or two prints to 
hang in their parlor. They manage their 
affairs by a committee of their members, 
and have never been in debt, for they were 
contented with very meagre accommoda- 
tions until they could prudently afford bet- 
ter. All the building and carpenter work 
has been done by members who have given 
their time gratis, and they hope soon to re- 
place their present hall by a handsome build- 
ing. Any competent person willing to give 
a lecture is received, provided he will allow 
a free discussson on the subject afterwards, 
and it is often amusing, however much he 
may disagree with their opinions, to hear 
the shrewd and original remarks made by 
these self-educated and independent work- 
ing-men. 

hat seems to us much more needed Li 
working-women than either clubs or read- 
ing-rooms, are respectable lodgings in cen- 
tral situations at reasonable rents. These 
might be combined with a coffee-room. 
There is no intelligible reason why such a 
scheme, properly managed, should not be 
quite safe, and pay a reasonable percentage 
on the money which might have to be bor- 
rowed for the purpose. At present parents 
who live in the country, and who would 
like their girls to learn a trade, are often 
obliged to relinquish the idea because they 
cannot find respectable lodgings at a price 
which they can afford to pgy. Cannot the 
Peabody trustees move in the matter? 


oe 
WOMAN'S MINISTRY IN HYANNIS. 


The services in the Universalist church 
on the 23d ult., were made memorable by 
the appearance of Rev. Mr. Houghton and 
wife in the pulpit. The services were 
opened by the reading of Longfellow’s 
‘Psalm of Life.” A short but pointed ad- 
dress followed on ‘‘Choosing the best gifts ;” 
proving that true pleasures spring from 
culture, living for higher aims and virtue. 
Earnestness in cultivating a talent or gift, 
brings strength, solidity, and rest. Mrs, 
Houghton spoke in an emphatic and spirited 
manner. 

Eloquence in man or woman is precious 
and rare. To reinforce the exhausted fac- 
ulties of an audience, and infuse new ardor 


into the next day’s work is no slight task. 
The exercise of the gift of eloquence has 
been confined, hitherto, mostly to men. 
Original talent will manifest itself however. 
Thus women speak to-day, from the bar 
and pulpit, with courage and decision. 
This event is common in the decade of this 
century. That it should excite ungracious 
comment is not to be wondered at, living 
as we do, in an age of revelations. Narrow 
intellects will cling to tradition. Like the 
drowning man they look in vain towards 
shore. There is the only foothold. They 
cannot live in deep waters. 

Ministers and their wives have labored 
together, for years, in several societies, in 
different parts of the States. These have 
shared equal advantages. But looking a 
step farther—in Arabia, Turkey and cer- 
tain portions of Russia, in Spain and Por- 
tugal and Southern Asia women are intel- 
lectual exiles. They lack even primary 
mental or moral discipline. It is only in 
the United States that the seed has been 
sown that shall, at harvest time, renew the 
triumphs of history. _ 

It is a sad fact that the petitions for uni- 
versal suffrage have been addressed to dead- 
ened brains. A man cannot comprehend 
any law human or divine, whose mind is 
darkly clouded with the fumes of liquor,— 
champagne ozzing from the coats of the 
eye or the tissues of his body, affected by 
the daily absorption of nicotine, percep- 
tion stunted and reasoning powers at war 
by the abnormal use of tobacco and alco- 
hol. A great many men are in this condi- 
tion. They make laws and dispense 
crumbs, for the hungry in the face and 
eyes of muzzled liberty. What of this? 
“Nature will establish her equilibrium” in 
spite of men. Let the representatives of 
‘idealized selfishness, beware.” Those who 
cling to the fence when the earthquake is 
upon them, are no safer than those on the 
highway. 

The advocates of ‘‘shamefacedness” in 
women will die some day. Through the 
metamorphosis of nature their dust may 
blossom into vegetables for minister’s wives, 

Mill has spoken for liberty of thought. 
Emerson had previously said ‘‘Offer liberty 
instead of chains, and see if liberty will 
not disclose its checks!” The love of pow- 
er and the ways of freedom are in eternal 
antagonism. Therefore let the deriders of 
women’s intellect or eloquence keep si- 
lence. They cannot limit the horizon which 
opens before them. Do they not see that 
the storm which arose at twilight has deep- 
ened through the night; has raved, torn and 
uprooted? The dawn shall rise on old land- 
marks gone and barriers down forever. 

EMMA GORDAN CROWELL. 

Hyannis, Mass. 








HUMOROUS. 

It was Prince John Van Buren who, being 
stopped by highwaymen one night in City 
Hall Park, said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I haven’t got 
any money, but I’ll give you my note for 
three months.” 

If an old woman in a red cloak were to 
overtake a fierce ram in a narrow lane, what 
transformation would take place?—The ram 
would turn to butter (butt her), and the old 
woman into a scarlet runner. 

A little boy, a few days since, while 
coming down stairs, was cautioned by his 
mother not to lose his balance. His ques- 
tion which followed was a puzzler; ‘‘Moth- 
er, if I was to lose my balance, where would 
it go to?” 

“And now Shaw be frank and tell us 
where you do live?” said a brother Council- 
man. ‘‘I live,” replied Shaw, assuming a 
Websterian pose, ‘I live in the hearts of 
the American people.” Score one for 
Shaw. 

At a young ladies’ seminary recently, dur- 
ing an examination in history, one of the 
not most promising pupils was interrogat- 
ed: ‘‘Mary, did Martin Luther die a natural 
death?” ‘‘No,” was the reply; “he was 
excommunicated by a bull.” 

A Hartford girl, treating a too frequent 
gentleman caller rather coolly, drew from 
him the remark: ‘‘I fear you are not deal- 
ing squarely with with me.” ‘‘That’s be- 
cause you are ‘round so often,” was the 
quiet reply. 

A colored preacher remarked: ‘‘When 
God made de fust man, he sot him up 
against de fence to dry.” ‘‘Who made de 
fence?” interrupted an eager listener. ‘‘Put 
dat man out!” exclaimed the colored preach- 
er. ‘Such questions as dat ’stroy all de 
th’ology in de world,” 

A cockney gentleman stepped up to give 
his testimony: ‘‘There was a vast cwowd 
gittin’ about ‘im. hand one said the man 
was killed, hand hanother said the same; 
hand I hexclaimed, with a loud voice, ‘Hif 
the man is killed, why don’t you stand back 
give ’im a little hair?” 

A Tale of Woe.—I clasped her tiny hand 
in mine; I clasped her beauteous form; I 
vowed to shield her from the wind, and 
from the world’s cold storm. She set her 
beauteous eyes on me; the tears did wildl 
flow; and with her little lips she said, 
“‘Confound you, let me go!” 

‘Bet half a dollar I shallfall down! Bet 
a dollar I shall fall!’ murmured an old 
chap last evening as, loaded to the muzzle 
with forty-rod whisky, he was feeling his 
way down Smith street. ‘Bet half a dol—” 
Just here the old boy’s heels flew so high 
into the air that his head and_shoulders 
beat them back to the ground. Rising to a 
sitting posture, he took up his hat, rubbed 
the back of his head, and then said: “Won 
the money, by thunder! And it is the first 
bet I've won this winter!” 
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SUFFRAGE VICTORY IN IOWA. 


The Iowa House of Representatives, last 
week, by 54 to 40, and despite the Attorney 
General's opinion, passed the lowa woman 
on her way to the ballot. If the resolution 
shall also pass in the Senate, the question will 
go to the people for settlement at the elec- 
tion this fall. It is said that the women lack 
five votesin the Senate, We hope they will 
gain them. The Iowa State Register says, 
“It is difficult to see why the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or any member of the Legislature 
should put himself up to judge for the peo- 
ple in this matter. They may safely be 
trusted to dispose of it. Then to that sov- 
ereign tribunal let it pass. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 





The debate in the Massachusetts Senate on 
passing the Municipal Suffrage Bill to a 
third reading is not closed at the date of 
our going to press. Therefore we give only 
a summary of the speeches of the first day, 
but propose to print the debate more fully 
next week. The opponents of Suffrage 
took advantage of the omission by the Leg- 
islative Committee of any provision enab- 
ling women to become tax-payers by pay- 
ment of a poll-tax, and made a false issue. 
They raised the parrot ery of ‘‘No Proper- 
ty Qualification,” ignorant or forgetful of 
the fact that ever since 1692, the payment 
of a tax has been, and still is, a condition 
precedent to male voting. Our friend, Sen- 
ator Palmer, pricked this bubble by offer- 
ing, as an amendment, the poll-tax clause, 
which Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, as Counsel for 
the petitioners, put into the Bill originally. 

Of course, the object of the opponents in 
wishing the bill widened is to kill it. None 
the less we thank Senator Palmer for offer- 
ing it, because it relieves the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage from the false imputation of 
seeking to create aristocratic distinctions 
among women. 

The position of the Suffragists is frank 
and consistent. We ask for the whole loaf; 
we will take what we can get. We want 
the presence of women in town meetings and 
municipal elections, knowing that they will 
bring with them a refinement and reforma- 
tion which will convert their bitterest op- 
ponents. Gentlemen of the Legislature, 
why not try this simple and safe experiment? 
If Woman Suffrage is a bad thing you can- 
not make it odious and ridiculous so speedi- 
ly as by passing this Bill. Then a Legisla- 
ture elected by men alone will soon repeal 
it. The friends of Woman Suffrage are 
willing to abide the issue. H. B. B. 

oe 


TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Wesleyan Hall was well filled last Mon- 
day evening, to hear Judge Pitman and 
Wendell Phillips advocate a political union 
of the friends of Temperance and Woman 
Suffrage. 

Judge Pitman urged a combination of the 
friends of both measures as important to the 
success of the Suffrage movement and still 
more essential to the triumph of the Tem- 
perance cause. 

Mr. Phillips expressed the opinion that 
Woman Suffrage will be carried within 
twelve years as a separate question; within 
three years in union with Temperance. He 
also believes that the united suffrages of 
men and women are needed to make moral 
reforms politically effective. After these 
had spoken, a discussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. Addison Davis, Bronson Alcott, 
Mrs. Vibbert, and others participated. We 
regret that our want of space in consequence 
of the Senate debate at the State House, 
does not permit us to give even a summary 
of the speeches. 

At 10 P. M., it was voted to adjourn, sub- 
ject to the call of a committee to be appoint- 
ed by the signers of the call for the evening's 
gathering. H. B. B. 
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DOES IT MEAN CO-EDUCATION. 





At the annnal banquet recently held by 
“The Sons of Tufts College,” Rev A. A. 
Miner “begged them to appreciate the free- 
dom of a young institution and to adopt 
those great principles of justice which had 
been so long under ban.” 

He said, ‘‘The embodiment of justice in 
the social and political relations of life is 
the profoundest test of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion. Much progress, it is true, has already 
been made, such as breaking the chains of 
the slave. The remaining shadows should 
be pursued until the welfare of the commu- 
nity is, as far as possible under law, secured 
on every hand.” 








MORE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 





. 
Additional petitions have been received 
since last week, showing 130 petitions, 8682 
names. 


Petitions. Names. 
130 S6N2 
Marblehead. 1 98 | 
Boston University Trustees, 

Professors and Students, 1 149 
Georgetown, 1 a 
Boston, 2 25 
Natick, 1 36 
Melrose, 1 45 


Total, 
. + - “ 
AGAPITO VIJIL. 


Epitors JourNAL:—In the note append- 
ed to Judge Bromwell’s Minority Report, 
printed Feb, 19, you say that ‘‘Senor Aga- 
pito Vijil is the only Mexican in the Con- 
vention.” There are two others, viz., Casi- 
miro Barela and J. M. Garcia. 

It was a great pity that Mr. Vijil’s name 
was not correctly given in the printed re- 
ports which have been sent all over the 
country. I don’t know how the Spanish 
pronounce ‘‘Vijil,” but our member's name 
—VIJIL—is pronounced **Vc-heel.” 

Denver Colorado, A. C. AVERY. 

——— *#e — 

COLORADO WOMEN---THE 

REPORT. 


MINORITY 





After the submission of the minority re- 
port by Messrs. Bromwell and Vijil in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage in the new Consti- 
tution of Colorado, the women of Denver 
called a meeting which the Denver Nevs 
reports as follows :— 

A good sized and intelligent audience con- 
vened in Guard Hall to listen to addresses 
in advocacy of Judge Bromwell’s minority 
report to the constitutional convention on 
Woman’s Enfranchisement in Colorado. 
Miss Dr. Avery, President of the Woman 
Suffrage Society of Colorado, called the 
meeting to order with a few very select and 
suitable words of explanation of the object 
of the meeting: She then read with a per- 
fect elocution the elaborate report of Judge 
Bromwell to the Constitutional Convention, 
on the Suffrage of women, adding as she 
read the names of the two signers of the re- 
port: ‘‘These names—H. P. H. Bromwell 
and Agapito Vijil—will pass down to pos- 
terity with the immortal gratitude of wo- 
men and veneration of mankind.” 

The President then introduced Mrs, Camp- 
bell, late of Boston, as the chief speaker of 
the evening. 

MRS. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 

The speaker stated that the object of the 
meeting was to sanction and sustain the mi- 
nority report of the Constitutional Commit- 
tee, just read. She was called to speak for 
the ladies of Colorado, and thank the hon- 
orable gentlemen for their consistency and 
courage in presenting such a report in de- 
fense of the rights of women; but she wish- 
ed the cultivated ladies present would some 
of them also speak for themselves, for this 
was an occasion for the fullest expression of 
their gratitude and esteem. Probably none 
of the committee would have favored. the 
report by Judge Bromwell if they felt that 
public sentiment would not sustain them— 
hence the importance of agitating this sub- 
ject before the public mind, as we now do, 
that such public servants may know the 
will of their constituents. Many petitions 
have been circulated and some presented to 
the convention, and one appeal by promi- 
nent public men and influential citizens in 
other States has been forwarded, which con- 
tains the name of William Lloyd Garrison, 
signed upon a sick, and, perhaps, his dying 
bed. Such petitions and appeals ought to 
have weight with high-minded men who re- 
spect the wishes and opinions of the great 
and good. 

Mrs. Campbell then proceeded to analyze 
the bill of rights and other parts of the pro- 
posed Constitution, and was particuldrly 
sarcastic in some of her remarks, especially 
in the case to ‘‘protect the purity of the bal- 
lot-box,” as if its purity required that the 
women-—the wives and mothers of the na- 
tion—be excluded from it, lest their wishes 
and wants in matters of public and personal 
concern should pollute it. She next spoke 
of what she called ‘‘the sop” offered to her 
sex on the subject of district schools ete., 
and said: ‘‘Letus be admitted to the ballot- 
box at the front door, or go to heaven dis- 
franchised.” She also objected to the prop- 
osition to empower the Legislature to ex- 
tend the Suffrage by some future act to be 
submitted to a vote of the people, when the 


Constitutional Convention has been con- 
vened to do this very thing. She would 


have the gentlemen of the Convention con- 
sider the importance of their position in this 
progressive period in the history of our re- 
public. Precedents can not be properly a 
law to control their action; if so, then why 
not follow the examples of progress in this 
as in other matters? Why not enfranchise 
Woman as well as the freedman and the for- 
cign convict? Why not recognize the grow- 
ing requirements of the age, and allow wo- 
men, who pay taxes and make sacrifices for 
the general welfare to have a voice as to the 
object, of —- and patriotism. 

Some have thé credit of being unable to 
carry out their convictions for fear of their 
constituents and of coming elections. But 
let me say, any man in the Convention who 
is controlled by such motives, has reached 
the highest round in the ladder of political 
fame to which he will ever attain, and the 
man who would suggest shuffling responsi- 
bilities on questions of so great importance, 
could not have had a ‘‘strong-minded” 
mother. I would have the gentlemen of 
the convention consider our position by im- 
agining themselves in our place. How 
would they like to be amenable to laws they 
had no hand in framing and no power to re- 
peal—to be tried before tribunals composed 
of women, etc., governed only by women 
all the way up and down? 

The women of Colorado and the country 
do not ask for labored enactments and 
amendments in State Constitutions; they 
simply want to be recognized as citizens d 
Jucto, by omitting simply the word ‘‘male” 





in the Constitution, allowing all pep 
over the age of twenty-one their — il te 
who shall rule over them, and what shall be 
the laws that shall bind them. a oie 

She closed with an eloquent: passage, S : 
pressing the hope that the aye 
Convention shall do their work so we t ae 
the Centennial State shall stand fir st anc 
best in the unbounded freedom which it 
shall afford to all good citizens, of whatever 
color, sex, or sect, to the latest time, 

Mrs. Cole then sung a most eloquent song, 
“The Flag of the Free,” which was excore d 
so earnestly that she re appeared and repeat- 
ed it with still happier effect. 

The President then called for Judge 
Brooks, who said a few words of commen- 
dation, after which D. M. Richards offered 
two resolutions: 

Be it resolved, By the members of the Woman Suaf- 
frage Association of Colorado, and their sympathizers 
and friends, here assembled 

ist. That to the Honorables H. P. H. Bromwell and 
Agapita Vijil, and all their companions who are so 
nobly battling for equality and justice, in the ¢ onsti- 
tutional Convention, we tender our united and sin- 
cere thanks. ih . , ’ 

2d. That in case the Constitutional Convention in 
their wisdom should conclude to adopt the minority 
report of the Committee on Suffrage, thereby insur- 
ing justice to all our citizens, we pledge to them, and 
the adoption of their Constitution, ourentire mans og 
and our vigilance sha!l not cease until Colorado be 
crowned the most glorious of all the glorious States 
now in the Union, by being made the real exponent 
of universal liberty and equal rights to all its people. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 
the hall of the Constitutional Convention 
next morning. 

The women who have so nobly given time, 
strength, and money to help plant the idea 
of a representative government in Colorado, 
will have the high consciousness of having 
done what they could. L. 8. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN WEYMOUTH. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—As an item of in- 
terest concerning women I send you the fol- 
lowing from the Weymouth, (Mass.,) Ga, 
zette: 

We continue the report of the dedication 
of Mechanics’ Temple building at East Wey- 
mouth, last month, this portion of the ac- 
count having been unavoidably laid over. 

On returning to the hall after the ban- 
quet, the speaking was resumed, in re- 
sponse to the following sentiments: 

The East Weymouth Ladies’ Temperance 
Union, responded to by Mrs. 8. L. Gracey, 
President, and Mrs. M. M. Chapin, Vice- 
President of that organization. It is no dis- 
paragement to other speakers to say, that 
these were the best two addresses of the even- 
ing, and that the audience so esteemed them 
was evident by the liberal applause which 
was bestowed upon them. 

During the evening twenty toasts were of- 
fered and as many speeches made, all by men 
except the two referred to above, which were 
indeed listened to and applauded as were 
no other speeches of the evening. 
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tnecainetaonetines 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


We report the following additional sub- 
scriptions made at the Annual Meeting of 
the Woman Suffrage Association: 


Susan Cabot Richardson.................... $100 
Rev. Samuel May i... cece eee cove SOD 
eG Sec cecaveversrsecces 100 
re =—S—i«( ns Be beeweacuneen 100 
Pt. scrcepedenceanatde 100 
Ce -. *§ <eeanwedervsnbaveved 100 
OS aa eee 100 
Be, WOM GGT lnc kccccccvccsecevecs 100 
Miss Mary F. Eastman .................... 100 
on he piel ONE I Se i RET ee 100 
i — hove tcevnensccevcces 100 

bd epee ares as 100 
Sarah E. Eaton ~........... 100 
Cn. —sevacscuvecusececaus 100 
Mary Chace Cheney __.......... cece ecees 100 
RM 5, Stes Sacdseu pean exes 100 
Pee = =—§>._ sive desvveevcescede 100 
ee xeeccverpendvcrcdsee 100 
a 100 
li RP RNC a 100 
DC ( ~~ tcnsneia Sin aduaweud 100 
oR een eee 100 
re = —« aceirsrecncedsareses 100 
DTCC = - ad badvedcecevecececs 100 
PEED © “sntinndochartakesvee 100 
er = =— cen ccunentaesiecee on 100 
I = dn aes eee 100 
Sn: — (ar orenunnhee deh eean 100 
ee" nena. abu sewadaate 100 
De < ‘Q¥ieccessnausresabas 100 
i  — dceeacasivererecncen 100 
Edwin Thompson _........... 5... cece eee 100 
Biena D. Hapgood i... cece cccccces 100 
ETE. ite ueikv Viveens, anna 00 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE. 





The chamber of the State Senate was 
crowded Tuesday afternoon by the friends 
of Woman Suffrage, the ladies even invad- 
ing the charmed circle formed by the sena- 
torial desks. The debate was on the special 
assignment, the consideration of the bill to 
secure to women the right to vote on muni- 
cipal affairs in cities and towns, and to hold 
municipal offices, the question being on or- 
dering the bill to a third reading. The de- 
bate was opened by Hon. P. M. Neal of Es- 
sex, Chairman of the Committee to which 
are referred the various petitions for giving 
the right of Suffrage to women. 

Hon. P. M. Neat, of Essex, stated that 
this was one of the most important bills that 
had come or would come before the Legis- 
lature during the session. The great under- 
lying principle of our Republican govern- 
ment was perfect freedom, individual equal- 
ity and responsibility. According to the 
Declaration of Independence, ‘‘governments 
derive their a powers from the consent of 
the governed.” In what manner dida large 
majority of the people of Massachusetts 
give its consent to the laws by which it was 
governed? In 1870 there were 49,793 more 
females than males in the State. It did not 
alter the fact if a large proportion of the 
women did not desire to express their assent 
to the laws by voting; a large class did de- 
sire it, for of the 9000 petitioners who asked 
during this winter for Woman Suffrage, 
about 6500 were women, and from the best 
information attainable, all were twenty-one 
years of age. The speaker then considered 
and commented upon the Constitution of 
Massachusetts and the declaration of rights, 
taking it article by article. In regard to 
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taxation, the speaker said that it was not 
for the paltry tax of three pence a pound on 
tea that our fathers resisted the power of the 
British crown, but for the great principle 
that taxation without representation was 
tyranny. Now the women of Massachu- 
setts pay one-eleventh of all the taxes in 
the State. Could we participate in this form 
of tyranny without tirst ignoring that prin- 
ciple so strenuously held and defended by 
our fathers of the Revolution? Some might 
say that these taxes were laid by the repre- 
sentative body of the people. When did 
these women—these tax payers—ever con- 
sent to be taxed? Never by their represen- 
tatives, because they never had such in eith- 
er branch of the Legislature. Women in 
England, Austria, Norway and Holland 
had the right to vote in municipal affairs, 
and they exercised their right. Any woman 


right to vote at such elections. There were 
various conditions in these different coun- 
ties attached to the right based upon a prop- 
erty qualification. | Could Massachusetts 
afford to be less liberal? Had not the time 
fully come when we should say to those 
that are asking for the ballot-box, ‘‘Yes; we 
will concede you the privilege.” 


platform in 1870, and the Republicans the 
next year, and last fall they made it quite 
strong, and went before the people pledged 
to carry it out, and why should we not ful- 
fill that pledge? A vote is simply the ex- 
pression of an opinion, and it should be an 
intelligent one. Fifty years ago it was not 
thought necessary that females should be 
taught anything beyond the very rudiments 
of education; the higher institutions of 
learning were all closed’ against them; no 
extended educational provisions were made 
for them. To-day young ladies were admit- 
ted on an equal footing in some of our best 
colleges, while one or more have been liber- 
ally endowed for their especial benefit. This 
was having a direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion now under consideration. With the 
advancement in literature and science came 
the demand for political elevation. It was 
brains, not muscle, that ruled the world. 

In closing the speaker said: ‘‘I have not 
the least fear, if we give these women the 
right to vote, that any will become less wo- 
manly, less lovely, or less domestic; but, on 
the contrary, I think it will make them bet 
ter companions, and we shall do a righteous 
act, which is demanded by every eonsidera- 
tion of justice. Therefore, I hope the bill 
will pass the Senate, and will be placed upon 
the statute-book of Massachusetts in the 
Centennial year of 1876.” 

The President of the Senate, Dr. Loring, 
then took the floor, Senator Palmer, of Nor- 
folk, in the chair. 

Hon. GeorGeE B. Lorine referred to the 
growing importance of the question, and to 
the claims of the petitioners to a fair, pa- 
tient and candid investigation. He pro- 
posed to discuss the fundamental constitu- 
tional principles upon which suffrage in a 
republic rests, and not the mere personal 
condition of Woman in society and the 
State, a subject which has been fully and 
admirably treated elsewhere; and he as- 
sumed that woman is entirely competent to 
perform such duties as might be imposed 
upon her by endowing her with all the 
rights of citizenship. 

When uprising men established for them- 
selves the privilege to vote, they answered 
many of these questions of Woman's en- 
franchisement, and for all who demand the 
right to vote, without regard to race or sex 
or color. Man insisted on having the bal- 
lot for himself, and the same reasons 
which he gave for this demand, and the op- 
portunities he gained by securing the bal- 
lot belong to Woman as well. So far then 
as the abstract right of suffrage is con- 
cerned, we must consider it in connection 
with the fundamental principles on which 
our government rests. 

State and society here are built on rights 
and not on privileges, and among these 
rights is the right to vote. Abridge this and 
you violate the very obligations which you 
impose upon yourself when you become a 
member of free society, and a citizen of 
a free State; rights in this connection being 
considered as the powers belonging to all 
persons living under self-government, where 
each one has a voice, and which is carried 
on with the consent of the governed. 

It is under a Republic alone that such 
rights can be recognized; the rights of king, 
lords and commons under a monarchy being 
in every sense of the word privileges, and 
not rights. So in a monarchical form of 
government suffrage is a privilege; in a re- 
publican form it is a right. In Parliament 
it is discussed as a privilege; in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature it must ve discussed as 
aright. There it is discussed as a matter 
of expediency; here as a matter of princi- 
ple. 

When we are told that suffrage is every- 
where a_ privilege, even under our own 
Constitution, the reply is that only as a 
relic of feudalism does it stand in this atti- 
tude, and as such should be wiped out, in 
this case as it has in many others. In fact 
the right of a male citizen of the United 
States to vote comes to him as naturally as 
the growth of his mental and physical fac- 
ulties. Certain conditions are imposed on 
him in order that he may enjoy the right to 
vote, but these conditions are all as easily 
overcome by him as his youth if he lives 
long enough, and his taxes if he will exer- 
cise prudence and economy. —, 

Obedience to the laws under which he 
lives is all that is required to make him a 
voter. Let this and nothing but this be re- 
quired to make a woman a voter also. She 
has with him the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, the right to wor- 
ship God, the right to justice and public re- 
dress of grievances, the right to security in 
her house and possessions, the right of pe- 
tition, the right of trial by jury, the sacred 
right to pay taxes levied for common safety 
and protection. Let her have the one re- 
maining right—the right to vote. Why 
should this be denied her? Doubtless Man 
is moved by a chivalrous spirit of regard to 
move Womanaway from the ordinary af- 
fairs and work of life; and this sentiment 
may be excused. But it should not weigh 
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the very foundations of government are in- 
volved. To the practical objections, how- 
ever, there should be, and there is, a practi- 
cal answer. 

These objections are mainly as follows: 
1. It would destroy the political unity of 
the family and make it a wife’s duty in cer- 
tain cases to oppose her husband; 2. It 
would place vicious and unworthy women 
in nomination and in office if elected; 3, 
That Woman is unfitted for diplomatic life, 
and would be outwitted by the Talleyrands 
and Bismarcks of the world; 4. That the 
admission of women into public life would 
be attended by violent antagonisms between 
the sexes; that women would enact oppres- 
sive laws to gratify their ambition and their 
spite, and that man would be in danger from 
the severity of the punishment which she 
would engraft upon the statute book; 5, 
That women would tend toward a govern- 
ment of individuals and not of laws, on 
account of their natural attachments; and 
that the woman's favorite and not the 
man on horseback would be the dangerous 
member of the body politic, and likely to 
receive a life lease of power. 

To these objections it may be said that 
there is no more necessity for making a po- 
litical than a theological unit of the family; 
and that making political questions a mat- 
ter of common interest in a family circle can 
in no way degrade, but can in every way 
elevate them, to say nothing of the fact that 
ambitious husbands would be likely to keep 
the peace with «wives who had power at the 
ballot box. 

We should remember also that the keen- 
ness which women have manifested with re- 
gard to unworthy female candidates for of- 
fice whenever they have appeared, and their 
determination not to support them, is an ar- 
gument in favor of Woman Suffrage—the 
system being no more accountable fora crop 
of bad woman candidates than of male can- 
didates. A bad candidate as a consequence 
of manhood Suffrage never created a doubt 
in the minds of those who believe im it. 

Why then should the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage be suspected of having rushed 
blindly in with their dogmas without con- 
sideration of their own principles, because 
they were filled with contempt at being sud- 
denly and unexpectedly confronted by a 
candidate whom as women they despised, 
and whom, had they been voters, they 
would have rallied against with a vigor wor- 
thy of masculine imitation? 

iven when this objection is raised against 
her, it is argued for her that she should en- 
joy municipal franchise, and should have a 
chance to vote on the question of local tax- 
ation. Let us then give her this at least. 
With regard to Woman's tendency to legis- 
late in an extreme or cruel manner should 
she enter upon public service of this sort, 
there should and can beno fear. There can 
be no doubt that woman would favor the 
most humane legislation,and would exercise 
equal justice with men in the work of pun- 
ishing and preventing crime. 

On matters of national as well as local im- 
portance there can be no doubt of her pow- 
er to judge and act; and we have no reason 
to believe that her personal attachments 
would outweigh her judgment, or that to 
men alone belongs the desire of being gov- 
erned by law. Of these two last points we 
‘must resign one or the other. The spirit 
which would lead Woman to protect her- 
self with severe laws, to preserve the peace 
of her household by transferring a wayward 
husband to the penitentiary, would not be 
very likely to resign its freedom or to sur- 
render to the banishments of a favorite in 
search of power. Man should remember 
that Woman has thus far stood by him in 
all his efforts for good, and undoubtedly al- 
ways will. So far as her position in the 
State is concerned, man should remember 
that a republican government can find no 
enduring foundation in injustice and _ in- 
equality, nor is it intended that the exercise 
of power alone shall characterize a govern- 
ment based on the consent of the governed. 

There are civil organizations whose 
strength consists in the skill with which the 
authority of the ruler is exercised, to cur- 
tail the rights and to bestow the privileges 
of the people, and whose influence is mani- 
fested in the imperiousness of the ruler and 
the restlessness of the ruled. But out ofa 
conflict like this the institutions of a repub- 
lic can receive only harm. 

We may be diligent in our reforms of all 
civil abuses, we may be earnest in our en- 
deavors to enlighten and elevate the people. 
We may look for the coming of the day 
when popular virtue shall everywhere find 
encouragement, and the conflict of passion 
shall be hushed, but we shall hope and look 
in vain until all shall know that the corner- 
stone of our republic is ‘“‘equal and exact 
justice.” 

I trust it will be the good fortune of this 
body to be able to record that it has taken 
one step at least toward that civil organiza- 
tion in which all who are expected to obey 
the laws shall have a voice in their enact- 
ment, and all who recognize the rulers shall 
have a voice in their election. Thus shall 
we advance toward the perfection of that 
republié which a century ago was founded 
by the freedom-loving fathers. 

Hon. Josern E. Fiske, of Norfolk, made 
a brief speech favoring the passage of the 
bill. 

He said the right to vote was not of 
Divine origin. The exclusive right to make 
laws was an usurped right so far as man was 
coneerned, From the Almighty we had re- 
ceived a common code of laws, which we 
called natural laws, and to these all man- 
kind and all creation were subject. These 
were unalterable and were the only laws 
that had not been changed. Mr. Fiske then 
proceeded to consider the various objections 
raised by opponents of Woman Suffrage. 
He could see nothing in the objections that 
were of great weight. Society would not 
be any worse off for women being granted 
the privilege of mingling at the polls with 
men. It wonld rather serve to restrain some 
of the passions which were now so often un- 
controlled on election days. The passage 
of the bill could only be productive of good, 
and it certainly ought to be placed upon the 
statutes. 


Hon. Francis J. PARKER, of Middlesex, 
said: 
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1 am hardly prepared to deny anything 
said by the gentlemen who have spoken. 
Yet if, as I am told, this Bill is drawn by a 
woman, thatis sufficient to show that she 
has not the capacity for legislation. This 
Suffrage Committee has been subjected for 
weeks to the blandishments of the women 
and the outcome is a bill based upon the 
exploded doctrine of property qualifications 
for Suffrage. Ben Franklin showed their 
absurdity by telling the story of a man who 
owned a donkey, and in virtue of this prop- 
erty had the right to vote. The donkey 
died and the man ceased to be a voter, 
“Who then was the voter,” said Franklin, 
“the donkey or the man?” 

1 would not refuse to vote for Woman 
Suffrage upon two conditions: 1. If there 
was any good reason for it; 2. If women 
generally wanted it. But there is no good 
reason for it; many good reasons against it. 
If all women vote our Suffrage will be 
doubled. Weare already dogged and cloyed 
by the very number of our voters. Our 
primary meetings are so numerous that we 
cannot deliberate. We should be worse off 
if 400,000 women also voted. Yet I might 
not object even to this inconvenience of add- 
ed numbers if I was sure women wanted it. 
We are told that Suffrage is a right. But 
it is an obligation also and involves la- 
bors and responsibilities. Now do the wo- 
men want it? Do your own women con- 
stituents want it? Do maidens and matrons 
flock to the stations to meet their Senators 
and Representatives, clasping their hands 
and begging for permission to attend the 
caucus? There are women who devote 
themselves to charities—holy Sisters whose 
lives are occupied in works of mercy. Do 
they want it?) Their absence is my reason 
for denying it. The bill before you allows 
the lady in silks and satins the privilege, 
but leaves Bridget at her wash-tub, and 
Hannah binding shoes, and even Sally, the 
wife and mother, disfranchised. No, sir; 
we propose that when any woman votes all 
women shall vote. Six thousand five hun- 
dred women have been dragged here as 
signers of petitions—that is all, and that is 
not sufficient. This is not man’s fashion. 
When he is in earnest he works for it. If 
women want it they must work for it. 

We know who lead this movement. Some 
of the names are well-nigh historical. We 
are told that women will elevate politics, 
and yet when a man falls, under temptation, 
we always ask, ‘‘Who is she that caused 
him to fall?’ But who are the leaders in 
this Suffrage movement among women? 
Some are public lecturers; some are scolds; 
some are half-crazy. Ask the members of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Club” who concocted this 
bill over their cups of steaming tea! 

I will make the Suffrage women a fair 
proposition. Organize a woman’s election 
to decide whether women want Suffrage or 
not. But guard against trickery. Put a 
male police around every poll. If thena 
majority of women vote for it I will vote 
for it. But even the advocates, when it 
came to the point, would shrink from giv- 
ing it their casting vote. 

On motion of Mr. Fiske, of Norfolk, the 
further consideration of the bill was post- 
poned until Wednesday, at 243 o'clock. 

———— ego —EEE 
MISS EASTMAN IN MIDDLETON. 


—_— 


On Thursday of last week, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman spoke in Middleton Mass., to a 
crowded house on the subject of ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage.” She reviewed, in an able and 
witty manner, the popular objections to 
giving the ballot to women, and gave many 
weighty reasons in favor of it. 

Miss Eastman carried her audience with 
her, and cannot have failed to make many 
accessions to the Suffrage ranks. Many 
who listened to her felt assured, that could 
her lecture be repeated in every town in 
the State, we should hold not only the ‘“‘bal- 
ance of power,” but the power itself. 

Middleton, Mass. M. G. R. 

— > 


IOWA TO THE FRONT. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—We send Greetings 
to the Friends of Equal Suffrage in the 
Old Bay State. ‘‘So far, so good’’! 

Yesterday (24th) the Constitutional amend- 
ment on Woman Suffrage passed the House 
by a vote of 54 yeas to 40 nays. I enclose 
to you the proceedings of the Legislature 
upon this question in their sessions of yes- 
terday, 

The women interested in our cause were 
well represented in the Hall of the House, 
and I think that our opponents could not 
but feel as they looked into our faces, that 
we were conscientious, earnest, and deter- 
mined, Whatever false statements they 
made we were compelled to be silent lis- 
teners, 

Some of our friends spoke nobly for us, 
and for their labors in this cause posterity 
“will rise up and call them blessed”! Of 
these I give you the names of Smith, of 
Madison, Given, of Polk, Bolter, of Harri- 
son, and Glover, of Osceola. 

We do not know just when the Senate 
Willtake up the Amendment. There are 
Various opinions as to how it will pass in 
that body, but we intend to do what we can 
lo carry it through safely. 

Miss Hindman is still in Des Moines. 
She lectured very successfully for two 
months in different portions of our State, 
and is now stopping here a few weeks until 
We shall see what will be done by the Leg- 
islature. The House invited her to speak 
before them on the 15th. She did so, and 
gave a good address; clear, pointed, and 
Well-caleculated to open their eyes to the 
truth, if they had not heretofore been able 
to discern it. Miss Anthony gave a very 


good lecture in our city, last Wednesday 
evening, before a fine audience, upon the 
subject, ‘‘Women want bread, not the bal- 





lot.” We have used ‘Judge Kingmans’ 
testimony” which you sent, and’ believe it 
is doing good. We shall endeavor to keep 
the ball rolling! Yours very truly, 
M. F. Gray Pirman. 
Des Moines, lowa. 
See ene 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


A memorial of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association, asking the Legislature 
of that State ‘‘So to amend the constitution 
and laws of Rhode Island as to give to wo- 
man the elective franchise on the same terms 
and conditions as it is held by men” has 
been presented and referred for considera- 
tion to the Judiciary Committee. 

Particulars next week. 

-—0}o-— 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Was it a deviless or 


a devil outright, who took the head off my | 


Diocesan address and put it in the middle 
of the body? It looked so odd that I fear a 
chance reader may pronounce me ‘‘hope- 
lessly insane.” Pray acquit me of such a 
fantastic arrangement of paragraphs. 
SHAWANEBEKE. 
Quinquegesima, Ithaca, N. Y. 


—— oe 


CENTENNIAL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Having, in response 
to a notice that I could accommodate a lim- 
ited number of respectable Suffrage people 
with lodgings and board during the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, received more applications 
for lodgings than my house can furnish, I 
have leased the furnished guest chambers of 
several of my immediate neighbors, who 
are such parties as I can fully recommend, 
and am now prepared to furnish constant 
accommodations to from 100 to 200 persons. 
Our location is quiet, and in every way de- 
sirable. The houses are set back from the 
street, have grassy yards and flowers in front, 
which gives breadth and air, and a home- 
like appearance. No street-cars run on 
this street, though they pass on each side of 
the square. We are two miles, or from fif- 
teen to twenty-five minutes ride, on the 
street-cars, from the Exhibition grounds, 
(less by steam,) and two lines pass the door 
of the Temperance House, (one square dis- 
tant from us,) where I have secured meals 
for all my lodgers. It is a good restaurant, 
kept on the strictest principles of temper- 
ance and morality. My terms, to those who 
secure rooms in advance, will be $2,00 per 
day, or $12,00 per week, for a room with 
one bed accommodating one or more per- 
sons $1,00 per day, or $6,00 per week addi- 
tional for each second or third bed in one 
room, when occupied. Reduction to those 
occupying rooms a month or over. The 
above prices are subject to change during 
the first week in July, unless positive en- 
gagements are made for that time. 

Hoping to satisfactorily entertain many 
co-laborers in the Suffrage work, 

I am, very respectfully, 
Harriet N. K, Gorr. 
2219 Bainbridge St. Philadelphia. 
ee: — 
CHE HEROIC WOMEN OF PORT &0 YAL. 





Rev. N. Cyr’s lecture on the heroic nuns 
of Port Royal was listened to with marked 
interest by a fine audience, on Sunday even- 
ing, at Freeman Place Chapel. The lecturer 
gave an account of the origin of this cele- 
brated institution with the leading facts of 
its history, especially after Angelique Ar- 
nauld had become the ‘‘Mother Superior.” 
That extraordinary woman was the means 
of revolutionizing the convent under her 
care, introducing therein spiritual religion 
and an austere mode of life. The theolog- 
ical ideas which were designated, in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, by the name 
of ‘“Jansenism” had been introduced in 
Port Royal several years before, through 
its most influential confessor, the Abbé de 
Saint-Ayran. When persecution arose, the 
blows fell upon the nuns and the noble 
scholars who protested, by their doctrines 
regarding grace, against the immoral max- 
ims of the Jesuits. These women showed 
no less heroism than the men in suffering 
persecution for what they considered the 
truth, struggling for over half a century 
against powerful foes, succumbing at last, 
unfortunately, but never sacrificing their 


belief. This history reminds us of the 
words: ‘‘La garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas.” 
“No surrender!"’ was the motto of Port 
Royal. 


Mr. Cyr improved the opportunity to ex- 
press his sympathies with the efforts of wo- 
men to obtain their rights. Christianity, 
he said, has done much in this direction, 
but it devolves upon the nineteenth century 
to apply its principles more fully. He said 
that there is quite a Woman’s movement in 
France; but, there, women dare not yet 
ask for the political franchise; they propa- 
gate their views through the press, as they 
have not the liberty of meeting, as here, to 
discuss these questions. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, they are evidently making 
progress. 

The subject of the next lecture will be 
“The Religious Element in Racine’s poe- 
try.” As this will probably be the last lec- 
ture of the present course, French scholars 
should endeavor to be present. The lecture 
begins at half-past seven. No admittance 





fee is charged, but a collection is taken up 
to defray expenses. 

Mr. Cyr has been invited to deliver ¢ 
course of lectures in English before the 
Lowell Institute, next season, on French 
historical subjects. 

- > 


THE REAL CENTENNIAL TEA PARTY. 


The mothers of America incline to ‘the 
cup which cheers, but not inebriates;” the 
fathers of America, on the contrary, in large 
proportion to the inebriating glass. In this 
Centennial year, we are looking up old pre- 
cedents as well as china relics. 

In the old times, deciding that the intro- 
duction of British tea was inimical to the 
best interests of our country, our Revolu- 
tionary fathers readily concluded to sacrifice 
the woman's beverage; and destroyed in 
many ways whole cargoes of precious tea. 

A century has passed; the national pros- 
perity demands another sacrifice; not this 
time the harmless, but the harmful beverage. 
The fearful curse of intemperance has goad- 
ed women to desperation. A new class 
rises upto stem this great current of evil. 
We may call them our Revolutionary moth- 
ers. They are sprinkled through all the 
Granges, they mass together in our cities as 
Temperance Crusaders, they appear singly 
in every village; eloquent and numerous, 
they put their womanly influence against an 
evil which destroys the virtue and the vigor 
of the nation. 

It is vice these women are fighting, not 
the puny power of George the III. When 
the time comes, and such resolutions as the 
following surely point the way, the women 
ofAmerica will sacrifice their brothers’ bev- 
erage with as free a hand as the men of 1773 
throw overboard the obnoxious tea. 

Atthe State Temperance Alliance held 
Jan. 27, 1876, at Trenton, N. J., the Rev. 
Dr. Crane reported the resolutions. They 
recommended: First; A generallaw giving 
to the people the right to decide the ques- 
tion of license or no license in their locali- 
ties. Second: The employment of a State 
agent. Third: Inviting the co-operation of 
women. Fourth: A law giving women the 
right to vote on the liquor question. Fifth: 
The formation of Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions in all parts of the State. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, the State Temperance Alliance 
meeting to-day was largely attended. The 
principal feature was the presence of Mrs- 
Weldmyer and several other ladies connect- 
ed with the Christian Women’s Temperance 
Union. Their speeches created a great 
deal of enthusiasm. The Executive Com- 
mittee’s report showed that eleven towns in 
New Jersey have adopted ‘‘no license.” If 
such is the movement in New Jersey, what 
may we not look for in other States. 

E. Orange, N. J. Cc. C. H. 

——- eo P 
OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—A mist is in the sky, 
a weight on the air; ‘‘sweetness and light” 
have departed; have they gone with the 
Kellogg Opera Troupe to Baltimore? 

Once Mrs. Stowe made the birds say: 
“We follow the summer round the world, 
and where she goes, there go we.” But the 
summer seems tu have followed this flock of 
singers. During the week they were here, 
not only the physical, but the political and 
social currents were unusually serene; as 
though truly 
“Birds of calm sat brooding o’er the charmed wave.” 

Richard Grant White, after proving that 
the opera is the climax of all ‘‘preposteros- 
ity,” yet admits its fascination. What can 
be the secret of this fascination? It prevails 
over many who are quite unlettered in mus- 
ic. Never mind about those light weights 
who go or abstain from going, whether to 
opera, church, shop or domicile, according 
as the winds of fashion blow. But what 
draws those plain, earnest-looking people to 
pinch and save for weeks for the sake of 
this hour's ecstasy? What do they find in 
this irrational amusement? When the cur- 
tain fell on J! Trovatore, a youwg creature, 
whose life is one long repression ef all ideal 
instincts, exclaimed: 

“Oh! these three hours are woth years of 
ordinary life! There were aula when 
my heart was so full of happiness that 
another drop would have made it burst!” 

“Why, L.? do you enjoy Azufena’s an- 
guish? Do you like to see those brothers 
fighting over Leonora? to see poor Maurice 
and Leonora spend their last minutes in 
quarreling?” 

“Oh no, no! But the perfection, the 
beauty in the midst of it all!” 

One knows there must be misery in life, 
but, in the opera, this life set to music, you 
get the misery shorn of its most afflictive 
parts, brutality and meanness, We are 
haunted by a sense of incompleteness and 
discord. We are hunting forever for a lost 
rhyme. Some disheartened evening we go 
to the opera. To the sound of music the 
curtain rises, and we are in a new realm. 
Life, in its sternest phases of hate and grief, 
is controlled by music; but when you see 
its love and joy and pity also clothing them- 
selves and moving in music, your heart 
bursts its bonds, and soars up toward its na- 
tive regions where harmony is eternal. 

If nowhere else, at least on the stage, the 
rule is Place aux dames! The women stars 
are paid the highest, they draw the largest 





houses, they receive the loudest plaudits and 
the loveliest flowers. Now and then, to be 
sure, some passage in which the first tenor 
has both sung and looked and acted such 
love as Cupid must have made to Psyche; 
occasionally the magnificent voice and pres- 
ence of the baritone does win a floral tribute 
from some appreciative maiden; but gener- 
ally the men play second fiddles to the wo- 
men. Don't think I would like to have this 
occur all the time. But the novelty of such 
a relative position of the sexes is interesting 
for a change. 

Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Castle are so oblig- 
ing that, whoever else must rest, these ar- 
tists almost always appear. Singing seems 
to tire them no more than it does angels, 
Such true children of music are they, so 
does her influence inspire their every ges- 
ture, that when they appear it seems natur- 
al that they should break into song instead 
of speech. Happy Boston! to have the 
Troupe alighting there next week. Now 
let every one of you who suffers from lan- 
guor or sense of discord, go and forget for 
awhile that anything is eternal save youth 
and love and joy. And when you come 
away, remember that prayer of dear Mrs. 
Howe: 

“Oh! when the lights are down, the music hushed, 
The plaudits still,— 
Heaven keep the fountain whence the fair streams 


gushed, 
From choking ill,”’ 


M. Stacy WIrHINGTON. 
Washington, D. C. Feb, 28, 1876, 
eae sitll icicestainieap 
LAVINIA GOODELL’S APPLICATION DE- 
NIED. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin was 
not equal to its great opportunity. In a 
labored argument which it took two months 
to prepare, it reserves to the ‘“‘masculine 
gender” the sole right to be admitted to the 
bar. 

. The Madison State Journal says: 

“There will be very decided dissenting 
opinions expressed by members of the bar 
and by the people, respecting the policy of 
excluding from the bar a citizen over twen- 
ty-one years of age, of good moral charac- 
ter, learned in the law, and well qualified to 
practice, solely on the ground that the ap- 
plicant is a woman. If her purity is in 
danger, it would be better to reconstruct 
the court and bar, than to exclude the wo- 
men. 

We shall give further particulars of this 
decision hereafter. L. 8 

eee -s 


A WISE PHYSICIAN. 





“A sensible man is Dr. Samuel Wilks, 
physician to Guy’s Hospital, London, who 
declares that but few persons induce ner- 
vous and other diseases by over work and 
that if both sexes be included in this esti- 
mate, more suffer from idleness then over 
exertion. This is probably more applica- 
ble to England in which there is so large a 
class to whom labor for their own support 
is thought derogatory than to America in 
which all men are expected to labor in 
some way, and where most women sooner 
or later have to; but Dr. Wilks has several 
sentences bearing so directly upon the ques- 
tion of employment for women, that they 
deserve reprinting here. 

He thinks also that many cases of the dis- 
ease in business men, now attributed to 
overwork, are caused by too much brandy 
and soda, too much smoking, hurried and 
irregular meals and no exercise. Concern- 
ing girls he says, ‘‘We forget sometimes 
what a formidable machine is the animal 
body, with its force-producing nervous sys- 
tem. The brain is an engine of many horse 
power, the energy must be accounted for in 
some way. If not used for good purposes it 
will be for bad, and mischief will be found 
for idle hands to do. It is fortunate that 
with many girls, the frivolities of life keep 
them idly busy, and so, having a safety- 
valve they are harmless to others and them- 
selves; but let a girl occupy herself neither 
with what is useful nor with amusement, 
she falls into bad health, she become a prey 
to her own internal fires or forees, and 
every function of her body is deranged, as 
well as her moral nature perverted. Cases of 
this kind appear to me of the commonest 
order, and at the same time very difficult of 
cure, because the mother’s aid can rarely be 
gained to assist the doctor; but on the 
other hand, her sympathies too often only 
foster her daughter's morbid proclivities by 
insisting on her delicacy and the necessity 
of various artificial methods for her restor- 
ation, as well as her resistance to the doc- 
tor’s advice for a more natural life, since 
she is sure it cannot be urfdertaken. Her 
daughter is too delicate for any of the oc- 
cupations or modes of exercise proposed. 
What she requires is medical attendance 
and to be alcoholized and physiced. It is 
from considerations of this kind that, when 
the superfluity of women, amounting to 
half a million, doomed to be unmated, ask 
for employment, I cannot deny it to them. 
The human body is made for work, physi- 
cal and mental. In short, in my. experi- 
ence I see more ailments arise from want of 
occupation than from overwork, and, taking 
the various kinds of nervous and dyspeptic 
ailments which we are constantly treating, 
I find at least six due to idleness to one 
from overwork.” 

Dr. Wilks might have added that a large 
proportion of unhappy marriages are caused 
by the aimless lives of girls after leaving 


school, which make them seize upon any 
excitement with avidity, and too often lead 
to their mistaking the love of being loved, 
for love itself, which is a poor basis for a 
happy marriage. The fact that children 
are born predisposed to crime because par- 
ents are inharmonious, should lead all to 
beware of loveless marriages; but if women 
are not encouraged cither to study or work, 
they will throw themselves away upon men 
whom their judgement does not approve, or 
be betrayed by sentimental folly. 
E. K. C. 
Providence, R. I. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thé graduating exercises of the medical 
department of Boston University took place 
last Wednesday afternoon at Tremont Tem- 
ple. 








A Cuban woman commands a detach- 
mentof therebelarmy. She heads the regi- 
ment in person, dressed in an elegant rid- 
ing habit and mounted on a fine charger, 
and is as brave as a lioness, 

Among the fifteen scholarships in Bates 
College, Maine, one, the Redington scholar- 
ship, is secured to a lady student, which is 
the first instance of such an appropriation 
in any American college. 

Several cases of poisoning from the use 
of the fashionable striped stockings have 
occurred in Chicago. A chemist who has 
analyzed the coloring made of a pair of 
“seal brown” stockings finds that it con- 
tains arsenic. 

It is worth remembering at this time that 
Empress Eugenie was the stronghold of M. 
de Lesseps in getting France to undertake 
the Suez canal, against the opposition of 
Palmerston. ‘‘Duw femina fueti.” —Spring- 
Jield Republican. 

The youngest bride ever published in 
Lowell is Gracie N. Merrill, thirteen years 
old, whose intention of marriage to a groom 
of twenty-two has been recorded at the 
city clerk’s office. Her parents reside at 
Concord, N. H. They ought to interfere, 

Much ill-feeling has been excited against 
Mme. MacMahon, at the way in which the 
charitable funds have been distributed in 
the inundated districts. The money is di- 
vided almost exclusively among the proteges 
of the clergy. 

In California, wives can now make con- 
tracts, hold offices under the school-law, 
and school-marms must receive equal pay 
for equal work with school-masters. The 
Legislature gives them these things to keep 
them still, and next year it will probably 
give them Suffrage. 

The Fair of Jennie Collins netted over 
$800. Miss Collins has the sympathy and 
esteem of the best people in her efforts to 
aid poor women, She is earnest, upright 
and faithful to her clients. She herself 
works with might and main in their behalf, 
and the old proverb comes true in her case, 
that they are helped who help themselves. 

Forty-four Syracuse ladies, living on one 
street, subscribe $83 apiece toward the pur- 
chase of books, which are circulated regu- 
larly from house to house until all have 
read them. No member is allowed to keep 
a book over a week. <A year’s reading is 
secured by this method, and at the end of 
the year the books are sold at half the 
cost. 

Hon. E. L. Dohoney, of Texas, Chair- 
man of the Suffrage Committee, and Judge 
Weaver, of Gainsville, Texas, were both of 
them active friends of Woman Suffrage in 
the Constitutional Convention of that State. 
They were also among the most influential, 
intelligent, and sagacious members of the 
Convention which recently was in session 
at Austin. 

In Russia corporeal punishment of fe- 
male prisoners sentenced to deportation has 
been discontinued. Hitherto women have 
been punished the same as men, with knouts 
and rods. Ten days of isolated confine- 
ment will hereafter be substituted for pun- 
ishment with the knout, and two days for 
punishment with the rod in the case of wo- 
men. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 

Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James PyLe. None genuine 
without. 24w4 

For Coughs and Throat Disorders, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches, having proved, their ef- 
ficiency by atest of many years, 1lwl0 








Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
acrds the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 





cents, At the office free, teow 
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SIGHT AND INSIGHT. 
BY G. R. DWELLEY. 


[There is a German tradition of a city sunk, by some 
convulsion of nature, in the bed of a river. Un- 
by decay, its hi t points might be seen 
through the stream by the rays of the setting sun, 
and from its churches came the clang of bells to the 
listener on the banks. On the fancied analogy of this 
sunken city and the world of feeling in the heart of 
man, this poem is founded.) 
From the deep translucent waters, 
Home of river-nymphs of yore, 
Comes a sound of bells at sunset, 
To the dreamer on the shore. 
And their chimes recall a legend 
Strange as ever minstrel told, 
Of a town o'er which for ages 
Waves and years alike have rolled. 
On the river's sedgy bottoms 
Still that ancient city stands; 
Perfect as some rare ideal, 
Wrought in stone by sculptor’s hands. 
And the lonely dreamer glances 
In the mirror of the stream, 
Glimpse to catch of turrets lighted 
By Apollo's golden beam. 
Long he gazes in that mirror 
On midsummer'’s purpling eves, 
Till each sunken tower and palace 
Church and castle he perceives. 
Cloud and flower no more rejoice him; 
Songs of birds he does not hear; 
For that underworld of beauty 
Weaves a spell for eye and ear. 


Day departs—but still he lingers, 
By the moon-illumined wave; 
Rapt in thought of dome and temple 
Buried in that nameless grave. 
And he fancies, as he listens, 
That those bells like voices call, 
“Seek the scenes of wondrous beauty 
Hid beneath this watery pall.” 


From unfathomed depths within us, 
From the spirit’s inmost cells, 

Comes the far diviner music 
Of Affection’s vesper bells; 

And the dreamers by Life's river, 
In all ages and all climes 

Thrill with rapture past expression, 
As they hear the joyous chimes. 


For this music is the language 
Of the best that in us lies; 
Voice of all our human nature 
Has of kindred with the skies; 
Oft it tells of deep emotion 
Found beneath Life’s rushing stream; 
Oft of love, and trust, and friendship, 
Which like stars within us gleam. 
Toward this inner world of feeling, 
Ever turn sad, longing eyes, 
Seeking for each germ of beauty, 
That the surface overlies. 
Few are there to whom is given 
All its glory to behold; 
But to these it seems the Eden 
Of the happy days of old. 
In the joys of this Eiysium 
And its visions of delight 
Are they rapt, until Time's river 
Sweeps them out into the night. 
And as earthly ties dissever 
Still those bells like voices call, 
“Seek within that world of beauty 
Hid beneath Life's prison wall.” 


THE HIGHLANDS OF THE 
CITY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CONCLUDED. 

So the time went on, and Duncan Mac- 
nab and his cousin, Mary Imrie, were grow- 
ing up. He, indeed, had so far advanced 
to man’s estate, that in the seasons when 
there was no fishing possible he had gone 
to Greenock, hired himself out for a voy- 
age, and came back with money in his pock- 
et. He had not yet fallen in with the King’s 
ship that was to take him to the country of 
gold and diamonds; but he had found out a 
way of earning a livelihood, which made 
him independent of his uncle, and he worked 
hard, saved what he could, and drank as 
little as any inhabitant of Killietown 
could do. For all that, old Peter Im- 
rie would never look upon the lad other- 
wise than as a wild, harum-scarum fellow, 
who was born to be a trouble to all his 
friends; and at last, when some neighbor 
hinted to the old storekeeper that his daugh- 
ter and Duncan Macnab were a likely-look- 
ing young couple, and when the question 
was asked whether anything was as yet set- 
tled, Mr. Imrie brought matters to a crisis. 
He told the young man to look out for lodg- 
ings in the town, and gave him to under- 
stand that he was not to speak to his cousin 
unless when he was formally invited to the 
house. 

This abrupt and harsh conduct bore its 
natural fruit. The young people met by 
stealth, and vowed, with many tears, that 
nothing on earth should part them. It was 
the old story told again. In recounting it 
over his whiskey-and-water, in John Hol- 
loway’s parlor, old Duncan Macnab seemed 
to be looking at a picture that was far away. 
The picture was mostly of a wild and 
stormy night, when the herring fleet had 
thought it more prudent to remain in shel- 
ter—the harbor of Killietown a black ex- 
panse, with one or two points of green and 
red fire where the coasters had hung up 
their lights—the town visible only as a semi- 
circle of shops, their windows blazing out 
into the dark—the streets muddy and shin 
ing with the rain. Then he could see a 
young fellow, not heeding the wet very 
much, pacing up and down in the darkness, 
and watching from time to time the lighted 
doorway of one of the shops; then the 
muffled-up figure of a young girl coming 
out; then the hurrying away of these two 
to the end of the pier, and a brief, hurried, 
happy interview, notwithstanding the rain 
and the darkness. But it was quite other- 

wise on one occasion, when Duncan Mac- 
nab came home from the longest voyage he 
had as yet undertaken. It was in the sum- 














mer time, for he had got back for the her- 
ring-fishing; and when he arrived in Killie- 
town he heard that Mary Imrie was staying 
with a certain Mrs. MacDonald, a relative 
of hers, who had a farm some few miles 
inland among the hills. Now, the sailor 
lad was a great favorite with this Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, and he made ne scruple about go- 
ing straightway to the farm and demanding 
that he should be allowed to see his cousin. 
Not only was that favor granted him, but 
the old Highland woman also bade him rest 
content at the farm for as long as he liked, 
seeing that she had but few neighbors and 
had seldom a stranger face to look at. The 
young sailor remained at Sonachie Farm 
for seven long, happy, summer days. 

It was, indeed, a time which these two 
ever afterwards remembered as the hap- 
piest of their life; and there grew up in the 
girl more especially a sentiment of grati- 
tude even to the inanimate objects around 
her—to the silent and beautiful glen, called 
Corrie-Cranach, where she and her lover 
used to wander; to_the mystic solitudes of 
the great Ben na Braren, where sometimes 
they could descry a herd of red deer troop- 
ing quietly along the mountain-slopes; and 
to the more accessible Ben Lena, on the 
other side of the valley, which they often- 
times climbed to get a glimpse of the dis- 
tant sea. Mrs. Holloway observed that 
whenever the old Scotchman had to men- 
tion the names of these places his eyes 
filled and he paused in his speech for a mo- 
ment. 

Well, it was at this farm of Sonachie that 
these two young people made a solemn com- 
pact with each other—to this effect, that if 
Mr. Imrie would not listen to any reason or 
persuasion, they two would face the world 
together on their own account. That is to 
say, if he would not consent, they would 
do without his consent; and that was exact- 
ly how matters turned out. The old store- 
keeper said very little when he heard that 
Duncan Macnab had been up at Sonachie 
farm; but he went himself for his daugter 
and marched her home, and he forbade her 
to leave the house for one moment without 
his permission. She did leave it—and for 
good. One wet and misty morning Peter 
Imrie stood looking at a heavy looking 
sloop that was just getting out of the har- 
bor on her way to Greenock. He had been 
offered a share in her by the owners; and 
he was having a speculative look at her as 
the great brown sails got more and more of 
the wind, and the vessel became more 
and more dim in the rain. He did not 
know that both Duncan Macnab and Mary 
Imrie were on board that boat; though 
he was speedily apprised of the fact by a 
letter which he found on his return to the 
store. He made no fuss about the matter. 
He got another young lass to keep his ac- 
counts; and let his neighbors understand 
that he did not wish to talk about what had 
occurred. 

Macnab and his sweetheart were married 
in Greenoch; and then the girl wrote to her 
father, begging his forgivenes (though she 
honestly declined to say that she was sorry 
for the step she had taken), and offering, on 
the part of herself and her husband, to re- 
turn to Killietown, if her father would 
meet them on friendly terms. That letter 
was not answered, Then she wrote to Mrs. 
MacDonald, begging her to go down 
to Killietown, and see what could be 
done. Mrs. MacDonald replied that she 
had done so; that Mr. Imrie’s answer was, 
that if his daughter returned to Killietown 
he would leave it; and that it was quite 
hopeless to try to make him alter his decis- 
ion. 

Now Duncan Macnab was a resolute, en- 
terprising young fellow, and having pa- 
tiently, out of deference to his wife’s wishes, 
waited to see these negotiations finished, he 
set about making the best of existing cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, the girl, too, showed 
high courage. She had thrown in her lot 
with the man whom she most loved in the 
world, and she was too high-spirited to con- 
fess to certain lingering lookings-back. She 
was not afraid. She only bargained that, 
until other resources had been tried, Dun- 
can should not go to sea; for she did not 
wish to be left alone in a town like Green- 
ock, the size and noise of which bewildered 
her. To this Duncan replied that, as he 
had been able to earn a living at sea, he did 
not doubt he would be able to do so on land. 

Good fortune generally comes to those 
who have the least fear of bad. The young 
fellow had been only three days in Green- 
ock, making such applications for work as 
he could, when he ran across the owner 
of a ship in which he had made two or 
three voyages, and on this occasion the gen- 
tleman in question was accompanied by his 
brother, the manager of a bank in London. 
The latter, on hearing Duncan's story, and 
perhaps a bit impressed by the young fel- 
low’s frank face, said he thought he could 
get him a situation as hall-porter to a bank 
in London, with £1 « week, free rooms at 
the top of the house and coals. 

‘These are the rooms we came to,” said 
the old Scotchman at this point of the 
story—and there was a curious, sad smile 
on his face—‘‘this was the first house we 
set foot in in London.” 

The young Scotch girl carried her brave 
spirit up with her to London, resolved to 
make the best of circumstances, and the cir- 





cumstances were not bad. Duncan's work 
was light enough, and he had plenty of lei- 
sure in the long evenings for educating him- 
self, which he immediately set to work to 
do. Then the young wife knew little of the 
roar and bustle of London. She lived far 
above it, and it was understood that she 
should not descend from her empyrean 
heights during office hours. Accordingly 
she set to work to make a home for herself, 
not only in the lofty little rooms themselves, 
but actually on the house-top, and there she 
had flower-boxes with various flowers in 
them, and on the quiet summer evenings, 
when Duncan had closed the heavy doors 
of the bank and gone up to his wife, that 
was a pleasant place for them to sit, espe- 
ially as their was a stone coping to the front 
wall which insured their safty. And then 
it was that the girl, laughing at her own 
folly, began to make this a Highland home 
for herself; and that ridge of the red roof— 
that was the giant Ben-na-Braren; and that 
other ridge—that was her beloved Ben Lena, 
with the sea, invisible, behind it; and the 
hollow between, with the flowers down the 
center of it—what could that be but the 
beautiful, silent glen of Corrie-Cranach? In 
the gladness of her heart she would laugh 
and talk to those friends of her youth; and 
when she read in the afternoon it was as if 
she were in the still solitude of Corrie- 
Cranach, until the red sun in the west went 
down behind the Mansion House, withdraw- 
ing the ruddy glow from the ridge of Ben 
Lena, and then she knew it was time to de- 
scend and prepare her husband’s supper. 

He grew to have as firma faith in these 
fancies as herself. On high days and holi- 
days—when the birthday of one of their 
distant friends came round again, for exam- 
ple—they invariably paid a visit to these 
Highland solitudes to drink a glass to the 
health of the absent one. But they had 
grown to regard the mountains and the glen 
as personal friends also; and the young 
wife—laughing, though there were some- 
times tears in her eyes—never failed to say, 
“And I drink to you, too, Ben-na-Braren; 
and to you, Ben, Lena; and to you, my 
beautiful Corrie-Cranach; and to all that 
we know that are near you.” 

Now, during the progress of this story, 
if story it could be called, Mr. and Mrs. 
Holloway had noticed that the old Scotch- 
man, who had begun in a jocular and gar- 
rulous manner, had grown more and more 
absent, and his talk had become discon- 
nected. He was obviously far more en- 
grossed with these circumstances of his by- 
gone life than with the circumstances around 
him, At times it almost seemed as if he 
were speaking to himself. Then he ceased 
altogether; and his hand was playing rath- 
er nervously with the glass before him on 
the table. 

He rose suddenly. 

‘‘Well, my friends,” he said, with an ef- 
fort, ‘“That’s all the story ye would care to 
hear. You wanted to know why I come to 
see ye on the New Year’s days. That is it. 
We were Scotch folk; we drank a glass to 
our friends on the New Year's Day; and 
when I came back again to England I 
thought I should like to come and see the 
old place—” 

There was an unusual flush in John Hol- 
loway’s face. The worthy salesman said, 
with some abruptness, ‘‘I hope, sir, you will 
come when you please. And there is no 
need to pay us money for going up above; 
and as for the boxes—well, you may be 
sure, sir, we will look after them; and if 
you will come every week, and every day if 
you like, to see them, you will be wel- 
come—” 

He did not seem to take much heed of 
this offer; he was looking absently about 
the apartment. 

“TI do not remember much now,” he said, 
slowly, ‘‘about these rooms. They are 
greatly altered; but the hills and the glen 
on the roof—jthey are much as they were 
when she and I sat there on the summer af- 
ternoons. Ican remember them—aye, bet- 
ter than the Ben Lena and the Corrie-Cran- 
ach, of our younger days, that we never 
saw again:., It is strange, I will never see 
them again--I had no thought I should ever 
see these agnin. And I suppose they have 
built a great house now on the side of Ben- 
na-Braren; jand Killietown, I hear, has be- 
come a watering-place, wi’ hotels in it, and 
all the old things and the old people are 
gone. Well, I thank ye, friends. I did 
not think to find so much remaining of 
what used to be.” 

He was about to leave, with his sad, half- 
suggested story but partly told. Somehow 
they did not like to ask him questions. He 
was troubled. 

He proceeded to the door, and turned 
round with a brisker air. 

“I wish ye good-night. The boxes will 
be here ina day or two, I guess; and you 
will pay good heed to them, goodwife—” 

“Indeed I will, sir,” said the shy little 
woman, hurriedly. ‘But if I might make 
so bold, sir—you were speaking of the flow- 
ers that the young lady put up there—did 
she live here long?—” 

He paused for a moment. 

‘She lived in London, in this house, for 
one year and two months—and it seemed a 
short time to both of us. When she was 
dying she said she would just like to see 
only for once—but indeed, there is no more 


of that story that ye would care to hear. 
Them that it concerns are all dead now, I 
suppose, except myself—and I shall not be 
long in following.” 

With that he abruptly turned and disap- 
peared down the narrow staircase. Three 
days afterwards the flower-boxes came; they 
were covered with glass, and had a few 
spring flowers—from a green-house, of 
course—in them. A few days after that, 
again, old Macnab called on the Holloways. 
and had alook atthe boxes; he was sur- 
prised to find that the flowers had not with- 
ered by that time; but as they were evident- 
ly going he said he would send and replace 
them. 

After that he used to call more frequently, 
and made up for any trouble he might give 
the Holloways by bringing or sending them 
presents on various excuses. He became 
very friendly with them, and was blithe and 
cheerful in conversation, but he never re- 
ferred again to the story he had told them 
on that New Year’s night. 

This state of affairs continued till May 
last; and then Mr. Macnab’s visits ceased 
altogether. The Holloways were surprised ; 
they were unconscious of having given him 
any cause of offense; indeed, however 
friendly he might be in his manners, they 
always treated him with great respect, and 
they had grown accustomed to his periodi- 
cal visits, and they would greatly have liked 
to know merely that he was well; but it 
was not their place, they considered, to go 
visiting a gentleman who lived in Con- 
naught Square. 

At length, however, somewhere about a 
month after the old Scotchman’s visits had 
ceased, a tall, grave person called upon the 
Holloways, and asked them if they had 
known a Mr. Macnab. They said they did. 

“The poor, old gentleman,” he said, ‘‘is 
dead. He died a few days ago, after lying 
for a long time ina state of insensibility 
which followed an apoplectic stroke. You 
were very well acquainted with him, were 
you not?” 

John Holloway merely said that Mr. 
Macnab had come to his house several times, 
and that his wife and himself had been glad 
to see him. 

‘‘Because,” said the stranger, ‘“‘he seems 
to have no one about him who was familiar 
with his ways. He has left his fortune, 
which is a tolerably large one, to various 
institutions, with the exception of one small 
legacy, which falls to you. It is £50 a year. 
There are no conditions attached; but there 
is one very odd request made in connection 
with the legacy. It is about that, princi- 
pally, I have called in to see if you under- 
stood what the old gentleman meant. He 
says he does not bind you by this £50 to any 
service, but he begs of you that, as long as 
you remain in this house, you will look after 
certain flower-boxes, and also that on a par- 
ticular evening, which you know, you 
should pay a visit to certain strange places—” 

The stranger took a piece of paper from 
his pocket, and consulted some memoranda. 

‘‘Ben-na-Braren, and Ben Lena, and Cor- 
rie-Cranach, which, he says, are in your 
immediate neighborhood, and that you 
should drink a glass ‘to the memory of her 
that knew them.’ This is a very strange re- 
quest. Do you understand what it all 
means?” 

Apparently Mrs. Holloway did; she was 
silently crying. As for her husband he said: 

‘It was not necessary for the old gentle- 
man to have left us money to do that. We 
could have done that without any money, I 
think.” 

‘*Well, you rob no one by taking it,” con- 
tinued thestranger. ‘‘Will you give me a 
call in a day or two? This is my name and 
address.” 

Since then the Holloways have faithfully 
attended to the first portion of the old Scotch- 
man’s prayer. As regards the second, one 
may be sure that the honest salesman will 
not forget, on the afternoon of the coming 
New Year’s Day, to go up and drink a glass 
“To you, Ben-na-Braren; and to you Cor- 
rie-Cranach; and to you, Ben Lena; and to 
the memory of her that knew you.” And 
if his wife had only some little knowledge 
of the Highlands, she would doubtless burst 
into laughter over his pronunciation of the 
Gelic names; but perhaps she will not be 
thinking of laughing at all just then. 


WHO PREVENTS WOMEN FROM VOTING?! 





Sitting with us, on the evening of an in- 
teresting local election, was Dr. McK., who, 
although not really opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage wishes to wait until all desire it. 

Our five years old boy listened to the con- 
versation for some time and then asked— 
‘Mamma, are you going to vote to-mor- 
row?” 

“No, my child, Dr. McK. won’t let me.” 

Before the boy could reply our friend 
said, ‘‘Your Mamma is mistaken. It is not 
I who will not let her vote, but Mrs. C. 
Miss K. and Miss 8.,” mentioning several 
fashionable, frivolous ladies of the place. 

Evidently the child was net satisfied with 
the explanation, for, as soon as he could 
control the tears called forth by the injus- 
tice toward his mother, he replied, ‘‘My 
mamma shall vote when I’m a man.” 

There was, after all, a good deal of truth 
in the Dr.’s remark. We find too many 
women who are not willing to bestow a 





thought upon anything outside of their 








dress and personal appearance. Their faith 
in the disinterestedness of men is marvelous. 
I heard, not long since, the remark, ‘‘It is so 
womanly to be dependant.” Such women 
need educating. There is a large field of 
missionary labor open to workers in the 
cause of Woman Suffrage. They need to 
be taught that self-interest among men far 
outweighs chivalry. 

In conversation with a widow who pays 
a heavy tax, she said: ‘1 never used to 
think about anything, but now, when I see 
ignorant, drunken men voting away my 
money, when I can have no voice as to how 
it shall be used, I am indignant. I paid 
more than all such men towards the school 
house where I must send my children, but 
was not allowed any voice in regard to it.” 
Such injustice naturally rouses in women 
“the spirit of ’76.” 

There is one thing we women can do. 
We can teach our boys. It will not be long 
until they are twenty-one and ‘Mamma 
shall vote.” Mary E. Litre, M. D. 

Weedsport, N. Y. 


EZRA CORNELL’S BIRTHDAY. 


On the afternoon of the fifth of January 
as I was sitting quietly at home I was start- 
led by the reports of cannon, every gun of 
which jarred the house, and wondered what 
political victory had been gained, or what 
great event could have happened to so re- 
joice the people of Ithaca. I soon discov- 
ered that it was on University Hill, and 
guessed at once that there was victory again 
for Cornell. How I secretly hoped it was 
Miss Thomas who had gained this signal 
victory, or at least that she was one of the 
victors. But what was my surprise and the 
astonishment of the people here to find that 
every one of the four who were sent from 
Cornell had won prizes, three of them first 
prizes and the other a second. 

It was so unexpected that young Cornell 
should win such a victory in a contest with 
such time honored institutions that the peo- 
ple of Ithaca determined to do something to 
express their joy and gratification for an in- 
tellectual triumph as well as for an athlet- 
ic victory. 

So they appointed Ezra Cornell’s birthday, 
the 11th of January, for a reception. 

Library Hall was crowded at an early 
hour, many being obliged to stand. The 
meeting was called to order, the Rev. Doc- 
tor Stebbins chosen to preside, and several 
of the leading men of Ithaca were chosen 
Vice-Presidents. Dr. Stebbins was in the 
best of spirits and seemed to overflow with 
wit and humor. Hemade a feeling allusion 
to the meeting held in the hall one year be- 
fore, in honor of the lamented founder, and 
said: 

“If it is permitted the departed to know 
what transpires here in our midst, how 
must the founder of our University exult, 
how must his countenance shine with plea- 
sure at this scene!” 

He said that to take a first prize in essays 
with such men as Higginson, Curtis, Ried 
and the others for judges, to take a first 
prize in Mathematics with a Newcomb for 
an examiner, a first prize in Greek with 
Dimock and Chambers to put the questions, 
a prize in oratory where a Bryant decided 
upon the merits of the work was indeed a 
great and worthy thing. 

Dr. Stebbins also made some very sensi- 
ble remarks concerning Miss Thomas, her 
long and persistent efforts in educating her- 
self, and wittily said: 

‘‘By her success she established the wis- 
dom of the Sages, confounded the Smiths, 
and silenced the murmuring of the Brooks.” 

Next in order were the reading of the Es- 
say and delivery of the Oration. They are 
to be published, I understand, in the Cor- 
nell Review. The Greek and Mathematical 
performances were omitted, as being too 
abstruse for the audience. 

Next came a presentation of books by the 
citizens of Ithaca; to Frank E. Heath, Es- 
sayist, ‘‘Stannton’s Shakspeare” in three 
volumes; to D. J. Tompkins, Orator, the 
complete works of Daniel Webster in six 
volumes; to E. H. Palmer, Mathematician, 
Geethe’s complete works in seven volumes; 
to Mrs. Irvine, formerly Miss J. J. Thomas, 
Greek scholar, ‘‘Curtins’ Greece,” five vol- 
umes. 

Rev. Dr. White was chosen to confer the 
prizes, which he did in a witty speech which 
space will not allow of transcribing. Mr. 
Tompkins responded, in behalf of himself 
and associates, in a few eloquent words ex- 
pressing gratitude and appreciation. Pro- 
fessor Russell responded for Miss Thomas 
in a few earnest and pertinent remarks. He 
said it was fit that he should be chosen to 
receive this gift for a woman, as he had la- 
bored so long for Woman’s elevation and 
her right to a higher education; that this 
woman had entered this contest not so much 
for her own sake as for the sake of her sex. 
She had labored long and laboriously, de- 
ferring her marriage six months to encour- 
age women to compete with men. These 
are not his exact words, but the idea was to 
help silence those who labor so assiduously 
to discourage women from attempting a col- 
legiate education. 

President White was next introduced. 

Speaking of its being Ezra Cornell's birth- 
day, he said: 

‘Nothing can be more fitting than such 
celebration of sucha day. All who knew 
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Mp. Cornell, will bear me out in saying that 
of all things he would have prized—nay,may 
I not say that he does now prize?—such a 
tribute as these students, these young men, 
and especially this young woman, bring to- 
day to his shrine, and the hearty welcome 
which you, his fellew citizens, extend to 
those who bring it. Yet he would have 
prized this far less as the triumph of men 
than as the triumph of ideas and principles. 
He called attention to the fact the the Insti- 
tutions competed with were, several of them, 
among the oldest and most respected in the 
country, and the judges. men of the highest 
standing and worthy, in every respect of 
their positions. This victory was not the 
result of accident. The University was or- 
ganized with the determination to found a 
real university, and not a sectarian college; 
consequently it had been devoted to its leg- 
itimate purpose, not to serve as a tender to 
this or that Divinity School but to develop 
thoughtful, thorough, devoted Christian 
scholars in the highest, broadest, deepest 
sense. They had selected Professors solely 
with regard to their qualifications as men 
and scholars. They had been denounced 
as ‘godless’ for adopting the same principle 
in advanced education, which those who de- 
nounce them advocate in public school ed- 
ucation.”” 

Mr. White next spoke of the optional 
courses in the University, which give op- 
portunity for students of different tastes and 
aims, illustrating the bad effects of dragging 
all students through the same course. A 
third idea was concentration of resources, 
giving superior advantages in teachers, li- 
braries, &c., instead of having these scat- 
tered through so many small Institutions as 
to amount to almost nothing. His rule as 
regards primary education in the public 
schools is diffusion of financial resources, 
but, for advanced education, concentration 
of resources. 

There were also two minor principles 
which it seemed to him come in for a share 
of the victory. The first is tne idea of al- 
lowing equal opportunities to women and to 
men in our universities. This idea was laid 
down in the speech at the opening of Cor- 
nell University by Ezra Cornell, and also 
by myself on the same occasion without any 
consultation with him. It was an idea sup- 
ported by an honored citizen of Ithaca with 
the gift of three hundred thousand dollars. 

‘*We all know how much opposition there 
has been, and is, to this principle. We 
know how, for generations, excellent, hon- 
ored and eminently respectable gentleman 
have given us metaphysical discourses upon 
the peculiarities of what they are pleased to 
call the ‘female mind.’ I have insisted 
from the first that just as Man’s body and 
Woman’s body are nourished by the same 
food, just as Man’s moral nature and Wo- 
man’s moral nature are built up by the ob- 
servance of the same principles and the 
avoidance of the same evils, so the ‘female 
mind’ can be best built up by the same men- 
tal food as the male mind. The favorite old 
assertion was that men are fitted to grapple 
with the abstruser studies, but that women 
are not. But here comes this lady, just as 
other ladies have done elsewhere when they 
had a chance, and distances all competitors 
in that very study which has been supposed 
especially to require the combination of the 
strongest mental qualities. The simple fact 
is that many men are not fitted to grapple 
with the severer studies and many women 
are not; and that some men are fitted to 
grapple with them and so are some women, 
and among these I think you will say that 
you have known several in this Institution, 
whose influence has been a blessing to the 
young men as well as the young women 
gathered here, and not the least honored of 
them all is the recipient of the prize for 
Greek. It was a favorite thought with our 
revered founder that men and women of 
small means might, through his bounty, be 
enabled to do something to support them- 
selves while they were obtaining mental and 
moral discipline and culture. The success- 
ful contestants in Classics and Mathematics 
have labored to a considerable extent, for 
their own support during their university 
course. I shall always look upon our Print- 
ing Office with an especial interest, now 
that my memory treasures the fact that it 
was there that the woman who took the first 
prize, supported herself by setting type and 
reading proof.” 

President White then made some con- 
gratulatory remarks to the victorious stu 
dents and said to the students at large: “I 
trust that you will always stand for the 
principle that the people of a State should 
educate the people of a State not merely in 
the lower education but in the higher; that 
you will stand firmly against denomination- 
al control of education in any of its depart- 
ments; that you will s:and up for the Uni- 
versity principle, as against the unfortunate 
ideas that have cost edueation so dear; and 
that you will see that women have that op- 
portunity for education which they deserve. 
You cannot all be victorious. ‘Only by 
Strengthening the whole student body here 
in the noblest qualities of body and mind 
and soul, can you give that soil from which 
worthy champions can come, or that atmos- 
phere in which they can grow. Let each 
man here see to it that he develop in him- 
self fully and systematically those powers 
which God has given him; and from such a 





body shall come forth champions worthy 
this University and of its sacred founder.’ ” 
Ithaca, N. Y. P. K. 8. 








“4 Repository of Fashion, Pleasure 
and Instruction,” 


Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The Bazar is edited with a combination of tact and 
talent that we seldom find in any journal; and the 
journal itself is the organ of the great world of fash- 
ion.— Boston Traveler. 

The Bazar commends itself to every member of the 
household—to the children by droll and pretty pic- 
tures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in end- 
less variety, to the provident matron by its patterns 
for the children’s clothes, to paterfamilias by its 
tasteful designs for embroidered slippers and luxuri- 
ous dressing-gowns. But the reading-matter of the 
Bazar is uniformly of great excellence. The paper 
has acquired a wide popularity for the fireside enjoy- 
ment it affords.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

In its way there is nothing like it. Fresh and trust- 
worthy as a fashion guide, its stories and essays, its 
poetry and squibs, are all invigorating to the mind.— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


TERMS : 
. 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 
HARPER’s BAzaR, one year................ $4.00. 
4.00 includes prepayment of U. 8. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; or, two of 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SUBSCRIBERS at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Bazar, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7.00each. A complete Set, comprising Hight Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5.25 per 
volume, freight at expense of purchaser. 

Prominent attention will be given in Harper's Ba- 
zak to such illustrations of the Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition as may be peculiarly appropriate to 
its columns. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of Harrer & Brotruers. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 


To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons, feath- 
ers, ties, or other articles have become so faded you 
cannot use them longer they can be made as good as 
new by recoloring them with LEAMON’s ANALINE 
Dyes. Many things can be made to last three times 
as long if you will keep them bright and handsome 
by using these Dyes. Ther is nothing but what they 
will color. Full directions with each package, for all 
kinds of Dyeing and to make the best Inks, Laundry 
Blue, &c., &c. Use Leamon’'s Dyes. 4w7 




















\ 7 ANTED—Intelligent women, who desire to en- 
‘Y ter the profession of Nursing, at the Training 
School of the Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia. The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Nurses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school. The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte- 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of training a | receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if posstble, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, health, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of epeccast, to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia. Cut this out. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month, In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3m8 





An Ounce of any of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS, 
The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 
Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston. 
24w4 








Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
apeegees by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamed. 
(= Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
er" AGENTS WANTED. 8m5 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


kRPennsylvania. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
yractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
p= North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
mé 


T 4” Nv TH) Y Our new meth- 
W ORK AND M ON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper cape Saree, 


with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street’ Bosto 1. 
==" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 102 mM. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 


Science and Health. 
Read It. 


Por sale at the Book-stores. d4teow 














MRS. MARY CLEMMER’S 
WRITINGS. 


A memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer. Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, $200. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Phebe Cary.—Hwrper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newspaper writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Pharbe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 

II 


His two Wives, a novel. In one volumn 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is pre-eminently a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
powerful.— Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs. 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 
one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain thought, principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral questions, so constantly com- 
ing to the surface of Washington society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.—Pittsburgh Commercial. 

Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 
Three Successful Girls. In one volumn. 

Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 

adventure of three country girls, who went 

to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 

In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 
we have seen. It iscertainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.—Philadelphia Post. 

Celik Th; ‘tawe P 2 : 
ella laxter’s Poems. 
New and enlarged edition. Small 4vo. eloth- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are unique in many respects. Our bleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- 
fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/John 
G. Whittier. 

A delicious little volumn, that finds an appropriate 
place among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Celia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 
collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style-—Boston Post. 

A Woman ot the Revolution. 
Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 

Adams. Crown 8vo. cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography hardly afford a more ex- 
quisite example of Wordsworth’s ‘Perfect woman, no- 
bly planned,’ than this admirable matron of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is no less conspicuous by her 
personal virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 
descendants.—New York Tribune. 

No one can read these letters without full convic- 
tion that in the distinguished service rendered by John 
Adams to his country, his wife was at all times an in 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose views 
might have given shape to questions of national im- 
portance. No portion of the great statesman’s biog- 
phy can be more interesting and instructive than 
this in which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
—Boston Post. 

Published by 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. O. HOUGHTON, &Co, Somerset St. Boston. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


ATTENTION 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
Great Reduction 


IN PRICES OF 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist, 

Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Emancipation Union Under Flan- 

nel, 

Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Dress Reform Corsets, Waist and 
Skirt Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 

The Warren Stocking Supporter. 

Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. We are also selling agents for the celebrated 
Spring Buckle 


“LUNAR BAND” 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


aw 





—AND— 
AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 
—BY— 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOs- 
TON MASS., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















These goods may be found at retail as follows:— 





GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MESSRS. C. F. HOVEY & CO., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton P1., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
No. 15 East 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. C. 
J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
212 South 11th St., Phila., Pa. 
WM. F. BRETT, AGT., * 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


G2 Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue, with 
reduced Price Lint. 2w7 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
id in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease first made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 


It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat*of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| ly sm allletters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
oston Mass, 3m6 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILLINoIs, Jowa, DakoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MAprson, ST. PavuL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvututu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. ‘ 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
pe other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 ppeatoee: Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
| an Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. Stennett, Marvin Hvetirt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago. Gen. Sup‘t. Chicago. 

Eastern. j 


HOBIE Yiowat 


Metered ieee nse leks well thaccce 
WIi.1am E. Bowprron, 645 Warren St., Boston, 


~UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS. 


Family Favorite 


SEWING 





REMOVAL. 
Onand after JANUARY 1, 1876, we'shall oc- 
cupy Store 


NO 18 AVON STREET. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


6w3 JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager. 


DECALCOMANI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 

3 PP giving full instructions in this new 
beauti 


ful art, sent pee for 10 cta, 
100 asa’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landsca Animala, 
Birds, 1 ts, Flowers, Antamn Leaves, Comic Figures, 4c, 
They can ®& easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. 454 r60 cts, Agents wanted, 
__ Address J. Le 





‘i PATTEN & CO., 162 William Strevt, New York. 
T 
send or Oe BLEGANG GAMs 
coVU : 


W.R. GOULD, Successor to the WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Send 3 ct. stamp for catalogue of games 


» DOMESTIC 
%4\ SEWING 
>) MACHINES. 


beral T: f Ex- 
siweetor Second-hand 
a Innes of every des- 
cription. 
**DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
AcEnts Wanten. “G0 ; NEW YORK. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOM 


To Let by the Day or Week. wn 


MADAME SECOR, M. D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
mM. until 4 P. M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
gratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 
ducements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. ljwl 
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10 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
Interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
articulars. References in every State in the Union. 
. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANsaAs. 
2" Collections throughout the West a apeciey, 
iw 
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SER cm rex a 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED cri, UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«> DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


LY American Orgam. ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALW AYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
tria) Expositions, in America as well a3 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
B hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
W L with most important fm; 
E 5 ments ever made, New 
0 a om 
re and oth 


nation Stops. Superb 
designs. 


PUANGARP CABINET QREAN = 


EASY PAYMENTS. zara 
GATALOGUES seis 


CO., 154 Tremont — BOos- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NBW YORK; or ao 
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MASSACHUSETTS PRESS ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The Bill under discussion in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for extending Suffrage 
to women in Town and Municipal elections 
is very favorably noticed by the press of 
the state. The Boston Daily Jourial says: 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE BEFORE THE LEGISLA- 
TURE. 

The Massachusetts Senate has reported 
favorably upon a bill granting Woman Suf- 
frage in this State, in the following terms: 

Sect. 1. Every woman who is a citizen of this 
Commonwealth, of twenty-one years ef age and up- 
wards, and has the educational qualifications required 
by the twentieth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution (excepting Fy and persons under 
guardianship), who shall have resided within this 
Commonwealth one year, and within the city or town 
in which she seeks a right to vote, six months preced- 
ing any meeting of citizens, either in wards or in 
general meeting for municipal purposes, and who 
shall have paid by herself, or her parents, or guar- 
dian, a state or county, city or town tax, which with- 
in two years next preceding such meeting has been as- 
sessed upon her in any city or town, shall have a 
right to vote at such town and city meetings for town 
and city officers, and upon all questions concerning 
municipal affairs, and to hold any city or town office 
to which she may be elected or appointed. 

The bill has been specially assigned for 
next Tuesday. We see no reason why this 
bill should not become a law. There are 
now about 34,000 women in this State who 
own in their own right property amounting 
to $131,683,393, all we pay thereon near- 
ly two millions of dollars in taxes. Who 
can say, in view of such facts, that these 
tax-paying women of Massachusetts have no 
such stake in the welfare of their commu- 
nities that their voice should not be express- 
ed at the polls? None are more closely in- 
terested in good local government—in the 
maintenance of order, the repression of vice, 
the imprevement of schools, an effective po- 
lice, judicious expenditures and just taxa- 
tion—than they. In fact, as they are de- 
prived of many of men’s means of influence 
for securing these public benefits, all the 
more ought they to be able to exert what- 
ever power they can through the ballot. 

Another question which naturally arises 
in this connection is, is the public mind ripe 
for this measure? We may remark that the 
same extension of electoral rights has been 
granted to the women of England, Holland, 
Austria and Sweden, and it would certainly 
be singular if the State which is confessedly 
behind no others in the American Union 
for intelligence and general developement 
should not be ready for such a reform. 
Proof that it is, will be found in the fact 
that no less than 8682 persons have petition- 
ed the Legislature for some such measure, 
while not a single remonstrance against the 
establishment of Woman Suffrage has been 
received, although the issue was openly 
made before the people. We need not say 
what the position of the Republican party 
has been upon this issue. In State Conven- 
tions more than once, in the acceptance let- 
ter and the inaugural of our present Govern- 
or, the most explicit indorsement of the 
principle of Woman Suffrage has been giv- 
en. Surely, no more moderate and well- 
guarded act could have been anticipated by 
any one than this now before the Legisla- 
ture. It is entirely safe to adopt it, for, if 
it should not work well, it can be repealed 
at any time by a Legislature still to be chos- 
en by masculine voters; but it will work 
well, if it becomes a law, and will ere long 
be quoted as a new proof of the advanced 
condition of Massachusetts. 

The Boston Globe says: 

A MILD MEASURE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


There is a bill pending before the Legis- 
lature which proposes to confer upon wo- 
men whose qualifications in regard to age, 
education and residence would entitle them 
to Suffrage, and who pay taxes, the right 
to vote for town and city officers, and upon 
all questions concerning municipal affairs, 
and to hold city or town offices if elected 
or appointed thereto. This is certainly a 
very mild Woman Suffrage measure, as it 
would not confer the right to vote for any 
State or county officers, or for members of 
the Legislature or Congress, or for Presi- 
dential electors, and would not enfranchise 
any woman who was not already a taxpay- 
er. It certainly cannot be claimed that this 
would create a dangerous innovation, and 
if there was any reason for being fright- 
ened at the results, the law could be re- 
pealed after a fair trial, as the Legislature 
would continue to be chosen by men and 
to be composed of men. Hardly any one 
will have the temerity to assert that the 
30,000 women and upwards who pay taxes 
in this State would not constitute an ele- 
ment of strength and purity in the voting 
Pee. 

here are certain facts in this connection 
which should be understood. In the first 
place, more than four-fifths of both branches 
of the Legislature are composed of Repub- 
licans, and the Republican party of this 
State pledged itself last fall to support all 
measures for the promotion of ‘“‘the equal 
rights of all American citizens, irrespec- 
tive of sex.” We do not see how a more 
modest or moderate demand could be made 
upon it under this pledge than the measure 
of which we are speaking. One hundred 
and thirty petitions bearing over 8600 signa- 
tures in favor of Woman Suffrage have 
been received at the State House this ses- 
sion, amd nota single remonstrance against 
it. As to the extent to which women pay 
taxes in this State, it may be mentioned that 
in 1871 there were 33,961 women in Massa- 
chusetts who paid $1,927,653 in taxes as- 
sessed on property amounting to $131,683, 
393. Furthermore, those who may be 1n- 
clined to look upon this as a dangerous in- 
novation may feel reassured when they are 
informed that this bill would confer on wo- 
men in this free and enlightened State only 
that measure of political rights which they 
already enjoy in England, Holland, Swe 
den and Austria. 

We are well aware that this measure is 
intended only as an entering wedge and will 
not satisfy the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage, but that conservatism which would 
protest against a step that is safe and just 
and wise, lest it should be followed by some 
other step which it does not regard as safe 
or wise, degenerates into old fogyism. We 
certainly can see no possible harm that can 
come from the passage of this act, and it 





may result in such a benefit as will show 
further steps in the same direction to be de- 
sirable. It is asafe experiment and one that 
if asked for by a large and respectable por- 
tion of our citizens. We doubt if any 
large and respectable portion would object 
to it. We hope the bill will pass as a mat- 
ter of justice to female taxpayers, and as 
an experiment likely to lead to good re- 
sults, to say nothing of the good faith of 
the Republican party in this State, which is 
involved more or less. 

The Boston Herald says: 

The Journal of Saturday came out for 


Woman Suffrage to a limited extent. If | 


the bill now before the Legislature is to be 
come a law, we hope that it will be amended 
so as to deprive it of that obnoxious feat- 
ure of a less enlightened age; viz., a ‘‘prep- 
erty qualification.” Tf the Suffrage is to be 
given only to women who possess property, 
what becomes of all the pretensions of the 
Woman Suffrage folks that theirs is a truly 
democratic reform, the design and object 
of which is to make all persons of both 
sexes equal before the law? If a woman 
may vote who is worth a few hundred dol- 
lars, more or less, and a woman who does 
not have it may not vote, the old query 
comes up again whether it is the person 
that votes or the property. We trust that 
there will be no half-way work about this 
matter. If it is a matter of sex that the 
suffragists contend for, they had_ better 
come squarely up to the work and say so. 
If it is a matter of property, then that is 
quite another thing, and it furnishes occa- 
sion to doubt the sincerity of an advocacy 
of Woman Suffrage which would deprive a 
woman of her ballot simply because she is 
poor. Let us have fair play, ladies, if you 
please, and not commence your boasted re- 
form by giving the franchise only to ‘‘very 
respectable women” who wear good clothes 
and own property in their own right. 

The Boston Traveller says: 

The Woman Suffrage bill reported to the 
Senate will come up for consideration on 
Tuesday next, and its friends are confident 
of its passage if all the Senators are present 
and voting,—and those who do not vote 
may find themselves subjected to demands 
for explanation. The billeis not just what 
was asked for, but the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage will accept it, not as a com- 
promise, but as an entering wedge or an ex- 
periment. To enable them to enjoy the 
privileges of this bill women must be at 
least twenty-one years of age, must have 
the educational qualifications of voters of 
the other sex, and must have paid a tax on 
property within two years. The right of 
voting is confined to municipal affairs, to 
which all women voters will be eligible. 
The right to vote on a poll tax is not given 
by the bill, as it was feared a provision to 
that effect might endanger its passage. 

In support of this bill it might be urged 
that more than twenty-five thousand wo- 
men are directly, or through guardians, 
taxed in this State on property amounting 
to nearly one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars, and that the tax thus paid b 
them amounts to nearly two millions of dol- 
lars per annum. It will be further urged 
that the action of the Republican State 
Convention gives to the friends of the bill 
the right to demand of the Republican 
members of the legislature votes in its 
favor. These arguments are entitled to 
consideration, though it may be urged in 
opposition to them that much of the prop- 
erty held by women is actually. owned by 
their husbands, and held by them for the 
purpose of defrauding creditors, and that 
the General Court is, and party conventions 
are not, the law-making power. 

The Boston Post (Democratic) says: 

To-morrow the question of all questions 
in the estimation of a not unimportant por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens will come up 
for debate in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The Woman Suffrage Committee has _re- 
ported in favor of giving women the right 
to vote in town and municipal meetings, 
and hold offices to which candidates are 
elected at such meetings. In short, the bill 
provides for the extension of those political 
privileges now enjoyed by male citizens to 
our female citizens also, within certain lo- 
cal limits. The sentiment of the general 
Massachusetts public is not unfriendly to 
this proposition, in its abstract features, 
though there may be a prevailing feeling 
that no injustice is done by the existing sys- 
tem, and that a change is not desirable. 
Probably popular opinion changes from 
year to year, and an annual test is required 
to fix the position of our legislators. The 
Woman Suffrage question comes up in a 
mild form, which is a piece of wisdom on 
the part of its friends. Orce get the par- 
tial suffrage here proposed allowed, and the 
adoption of general suffrage is but a ques- 
tion of time. 

And again the Boston Post says:— 

The Committee's report advising the ex- 
tension of a limited Suffrage to women 
comes up for discussion in the Senate to- 
day. This being in no way a party question, 
it will doubtless receive the support of the 
more liberal-minded members of both polit- 
ical organizations. If an example is needed 
of the beneficial influence of female partici- 
pation in the management of local affairs, 
the Senators from Suffolk can point with 
much confidence to the work of the women 
on our School Committee. The argument 
thence to a wicer influence in municipal 
goveanment is more than plausible. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The world moves, even at the Boston 
Journal office, and that newspaper ‘‘sees no 
reason” why the Woman Suffrage bill, 
which comes up for discussion at the State 


House, to-morrow, should not become a 
law. This bill gives ‘‘every woman” over 


twenty-one years of age and with the other 
qualifications required of men, who has 
paid any taxes assessed upon her within 
two years, the right to vote for all munici- 
pal officers and on municipal questions, and 
to hold any municipal office to which she 
may be elected or appointed. There are 
now 34,000 women tax-payers in the State 
of Massachusetts, and probably 15,000 vo- 
ters would be speedily added to the polling 
lists. This number would rapidly grow, 








| to pass, 


as it would become a matter of interest to 
confer at once property and suffrage on Wo- 
men. Then, this simple law, so likely now 
will be the entering wedge that will 
split the whole problem. After the tax 
paying women get in whe rest will soon 
have to follow. But it is a good way to 
begin; and it will educate both the sisters 
and the brothers up to the perfect faith and 

e full practice. 

Ve ee seen it objected to Woman Suf- 
frage, by the way, that it would tend_ to in- 
crease the vote for more repressive liquor 
legislation. Supposing it did: that is just 
what is needed. It is because the vote is 
so demoralized that we are at present only 
able to enforce a feeble license law, and that 
not right sharply. Increase the temperance 
vote, and the power to enforce the law is 
increased in the same proportion. Proba- 
bly the State never will enjoy the highest 
degree of actual net repression of the traftic 
until she puts votes and political power 
into the hands of the sex who suffer most 
from the evil and are most keenly alive to 
its danger. Once put in power men who 
have public sentiment and votes behind 
them (and it does not make any difference 
whether they are he-votes or she-votes,) and 
the practical suppression of the traffic be- 
comes an easy matter. 

The Boston Advertiser says :— 

The legislative committee on Woman Suf- 
frige reported last week a bill as above. 

The bill is assigned for consideration in 
the Senate this afternoon. The advocates 
of the measure claim that, while the Consti- 
tution controls the qualifications for State 
officers, the Legislature has full power over 
the qualifications for voters in town and 
city elections. In point of fact, the qualifi- 
cations in both cases are now the same, and 
have been so for more than fifty years. But 
the municipal qualifications were so defined 
for convenience, the Legislature never hav- 
ing lost its ancient charter right in this re- 
spect. There may be a question raised’ at 
this point; but the argument is simple and 
conclusive, 

The bill proposes to establish a property 
qualification for women. If the right of 
women to vote at all is admitted, then this 
discrimination between male and female 
voters contains the very essence of injustice. 
The Woman Suffragists accept it as a step 
rained, according to their view of progress, 
3ut it is easy to imagine with what vehe- 
ment and denunciatory objurgation it would 
be assailed when the next and much more 
righteous demand should come to be made,— 
namely, for equal and impartial Suffrage. 
This feature of the bill is copied from the 
English Law, and is inconsistent with the 
entire American theory of Suffrage; if our 
theory is right, it will not bear a moment’s 
examination, It is an expedient devised to 
help timid law-makers over a hard place; 
and, if adopted, would be at once the signal 
of fresh agitation. If Woman Suffrage is 
the question, let us meet it fairly and test it 
according to our principles. If a property 
test for Suffrage is the question, let us try 
that, and see if the Legislature is willing to 
make the application general. These are 
two entirely distinct questions, and are open 
to objections of an entirely distinct charac- 
ter. 

Behind this fragment of legislation, of 
course, stands the cause of Woman Suffrage 
and its zealous and tireless advocates in full 
armor. It is not what thay want; but it is 
a weapon by which they expect to achieve 
ultimately the full measure of their reform. 
Is Massachusetts ready to try the experi- 
ment? Is there anything wrong in her sys- 
tem of laws or administration which makes 
it necessary to introduce this new element 
into the political body? Is there any reason 
to suppose that such admission is sought for 
or desired by a fair proportion of the wo- 
men in whose name the demand has been 
made; or that even a respectable minority 
of them would exercise the right if they 
had it? There is no evidence of this kind, 
but much to thecontrary. Massachusetts is 
not indifferent to the rights of women. 
Even that portion which has not learned to 
look at the ballot as the symbol of their 
emancipation has shown that it is always 
ready to welcome and assist women into new 
fields of activity where they can serve or 
rule with usefulness and distinction. They 
have only to make their claim known and it 
is granted to them. 

Whenever they are persuaded that their 
present social and civil privileges are insuf- 
ficient to protect them, and that nothing 
short of the ballot will remove the sense of 
oppression the reformers now attribute to 
them, undoubtedly they will obtain that al- 
so. Until then the General Court can well 
afford to be content with such justice as the 
laws, fairly administered, now afford. 

The Transcript says: 

Suffrage in municipal matters for women 
who pay taxes is proposed by the zealous 
and untiring advocates of Woman Suffrage 
as asort of entering wedge; and a bill per- 
mitting it was the assignment for discussion 
in the Senate this afternoon. We can see 
no reason why, if women are to be allowed 
to vote at all, a property qualification should 
be required in their case any more than in 
the case of men. Such a requirement is 
wholly at variance with the spirit of our 
institutions, and while the argument is all 
on the side of those who claim that women 
who pay taxes are entitled to representation, 
it includes, in fact, all women, for every 
woman in the Commonwealth, to speak in 
general terms, is in effect a taxpayer. The 
farmer's wife, working and saving, that the 
yearly dues to the town, county, and State 
may be paid; the poor girl, who wearily 
plies her needle, that her weekly rent may 
be met; the faithful mother, whose life is 
one constant round of care and endeavor, 
while the father, the bread winner, works 
abroad,—all these are as truly taxpayers as 
is the woman who, by inheritance or by 
labor, has accumulated property and pays 
a yearly tax bill. We are by no means pre- 
pared to say that it is just to deny Suffrage 
to Woman, nor are we altogether sure that 
her greatest good or the greatest good of the 
community would be secured by giving it 
to her. But we are convinced that when 
the move is made, it must, in itself, be com- 
prehensive and just, and must not introduce 
a qualification for voting wholly foreign to 
our traditions and institutions. — 





WOMEN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 


This club was formally organized in De- 
cember, 1874, and adopted a constitution 
which thus commences: 

Recognizing the value of frequent inter- 
change of thought and experience, we as- 
sociate ourselves under the name of the 
**Women’s Club of St. Louis,” for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement and a more 
thorough study of all questions vital to the 
interests of women; and also to establish 
fellowship between this and other clubs of 
like character throughout the country. 

Semi-monthly meetings—with an average 
attendance of ten out of twenty-one mem- 
bers, were held through the year, interrupt- 
ed only by the hot season. 

The following is a list of topics, accord- 
ing to rule, each introduced by the person 
proposing it, and discussed by the club. 

Pecuniary Independence of Women. 

Influence of Women in Society. 

What Constitutes a True Home. 

The Place of legitimate Children in the 
World. 

Manners and Behavior. 

What is Discussion? 

Dress. 

Peace. Two papers on the occasion of 
the Peace Festival, June 2d. 

An Ideal Club. 

In some cases one topic occupied two 
meetings. The whole number of meetings 
during the year was fourteen. 

The above report, signed by H. H. Sayre, 
Secretary, should have been sent sooner, 
but owing to the fact that the club has been 
re-organizing it was delayed. At the close 
of the year it was evident that some change 
of plan and work was necessary, and a re- 
organization was effected, Dec. 15, 1875. 
The name ‘‘Women’s Club” was retained 
and the original constitution adopted with 
the following amendments: 

With a view to practical study and work, 
four departments shall be provided as fol- 
lows: 

1. Literature and Art. 

2. Education. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. Science. 

Members may join one or more of these 
departments, 

The first department has organized two 
groups for study; one for History of the 
United States; one for Taine’s Philosophy 
of Art. These departments are regarded 
merely as the ground plan for future build- 
ing, so to speak. We begin the new year 
with asmall membership, but with increased 
interest for real improvement, and an ear- 
nest desire for athorough study of the ques- 
tions interesting us as women and bearing 
on the welfare of womanhood in general. 

Recently our club has been much occu- 
pied with the thoughts and suggestions of 
Miss Brackett’s paper read before the Wo- 
man’s Congress. At our last meeting sev- 
eral points in it furnished themes for dis- 
cussion. 

Desiring to establish fraternal relations 
with other clubs we invite through this re- 
port, attention to our object and aims, and 
solicit correspondence through Mrs. Fanny 
Holy, Secretary, 1311 Linn Street, St. Louis. 

Officers elected for the present year are: 

President, Mrs. 8. Sharman; 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. E. L. Case, Mrs. M. 
Berchelman ; 

Treasurer, Mrs. A. P. Thompson; 

Secretary, Mrs. Fanny Holy. 

——————__ e po — 
ENGRAVE THOSE PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Eprrors JouURNAL.—A communication re- 
cently appeared in the WomaAn’s JouRNAL 
referring to photographs of seven women 
who had been professors in the Bologna 
University, these photographs being, as I un- 
derstand, in your possession. I have made 
the part of Woman in education a special 
study, and have written frequently thereon 
in the daily newspapers of this city. * * * 
I would like very much to get copies of 
these photographs. Why could not the 
Woman’s JOURNAL publish them? The cir- 
culation of such pictures, properly charac- 
terized, would be worth thousands of es- 
says. You might invite subscriptions for 
the copy or engraving of the pictures. I will 
see that you get an adequate response from 
this city. Sincerely yours, 8. 

Chicago, Illinois, 

——e->e 


MOTHERING DAY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Your correspondent 
P. A. H., wishes to know something of the 
old English custom of ‘‘going a-mothering” 
on Mid-Lent Sunday. I first read of it in 
“Copsley Annals,” a child’s story book, re- 
printed by E. P. Dutton, in 1865 or 1866. 
Chambers’ book of Days, volume 1, page 
335, American edition, says :— 

The harshness and general painfulness of 
life in old times must have been much re- 
lieved by certain simple, and affectionate 
customs which modern people have learned 
to dispense with. Amongst these was a 
practice of going to see parents, and espec- 
lally the female one, on the mid Sunday of 
Lent, taking for them some little present, 
such asa cake or a trinket. A youth en- 
gaged in this amiable act of duty was said 
to *‘go a-‘mothering,” and thence the day it- 


self came to be called, Mothering Sunday. 
One can readily imagine how, after a strip- 
ling or maiden had gone to service, the old 
bonds of filial love would be brightened by 
this pleasant annual visit, signalized, as cus- 
tom demanded it should be, by the excite- | 
ment attending some novel and perhaps sur- ' 


= 
———— 


| prising gift. There was also a cheering and 
peculiar festivity appropriate to the day, the 
prominent dish being ‘‘furmety” which we 
have to interpret as wheat grains boiled jy 
sweet milk, sugared and spiced. 
Herrick writes to Dianeme, one of his 

half-mythical sweethearts. 

A CEREMONIE IN GLOCESTER, 

“T'll to thee a simnel bring; 

“Gainst thou go’st a mothering: 

So that, when she blesseth thee, 

Half that blessing, thou’lt give me,” 


A simnel is a rich cake, made during Lent 
and at Christmas in Shropshire and Here 
fordshire, and especially in Shrewsbury, |] 
think that ‘‘going a-mothering”’ , 
the south and west of England. 

C. M. Hewrys, 


belongs to 


Hartford, Conn, 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday. 
Mar. 6th, at 7.30 P.M. Prof, Cyr will speak on some 
characters in French History. 

Members are requested to show their tickets. 





A French Discourse is delivered every Syp- 
day, by Rey. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Axssocig- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45 
All interested invited. ; 


School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
4 to 5 o'clock. 


A Young Lady desires a position to read aloud, 
having been accustomed todo so for several years. 
Or as governess or companion. Good references. 

C.H., ¥. W.0.A. 

68 Warrenton St. 


A Young Colored Woman would like a 
situation as seamstress. Is willing to assist in house- 
work, or in teaching little children. Good references 
given. Apply to HARRIET H. ALLEN. 

38 Winchester St., Boston. 2ws 





[ SILK.| 


UNWIND each spool and measure it 
From end to end; you'll find 

EvReKaA SILK is true in length— 
In nothing falls behind. 

1w10 


Boston University 
School of Medicine, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Summer Term of the fourth year for Reading, 
Recitations, and Clinics, begins on Monday, March 
13, 1876, and continues fifteen weeks. The winter 
or Lecture Term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1876, and 
continues twenty-one weeks, For announcements or 
particulars address, 

I. T. TaLBor, Dean, 31 Mt. Vernon St., 
or J. H. Woopsury, Registrar, 165 Boylston St., 
10 Boston. 


“BUSINESS EDUCATION — 


FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
employed days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 
Book for Ladies. 
ooks for Ladies. 
G UIDE TO NEEDLE WORK plain and fancy, em- 
bracing instuctions for cutting and making under- 
clothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Ilus- 
trated with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

LADY'S BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTING 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
ployments. Price 50 cents, For sale, at retail, by all 
dealers in books and trimmings. At wholesale by N. 

2. News Co., Boston, and American News Co., New 
York; or mailed, on receipt of price, by J. Henny 
Srvonpbs, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 4wild 


Woman's Education Association, 
BosTon. 


Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 


Notice of Intention to be Candi- 
dates 


must be sent to the Secretary on or before Apri! Ist, 
1876. Circulars of explanation will be sent free to 
any address, and a pamphlet containing complete de- 
tails, with specimen examination pupers, will be for- 
warded on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 


of the time (day and hour) will be sent to all candi- 
dates on April 15th,"1876. 


Address Secretary of The Woman's Education a 
4w u 


sociation, 68 Beacon St., Boston. Mass. N 


A CARD, 
AT PANIC PRICES! 

One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail. two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cent= 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesae 
and retail. Address, 


J.C. HENRY & CO. 
Glenns’ Falls, N. Y. sms 


~ DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IDA EVANS. 


lys 


MARY A. WHITAKER, - - - 


Science and Health. 





Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 4teow 
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